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Waren the blueprints for Duke were first placed in the hopper some 
months back, one of our fondest hopes was to provide a new, fresh out- 
let to creative writers whose stories about Negro life are not always wel- 
come at most magazines. We have any number of top writing talents 
who get the bum’s rush because Negroes in fiction do not fit the formula 
of mass circulation journals. That our hopes were justified is seen in 
the volume of manuscripts with which Юоке has been flooded since our 
first issue. Admittedly many of these are from green newcomers, but 
some show amazing ability. We have scheduled several of these stories 
in future issues, giving a sendoff to new authors. 

No newcomer to the typewriter is our fiction leadoff man in this issue, 
James Baldwin, whose “Carnal Moment" on Page 8 is one of his 
finest, most dramatic pieces of fiction. Living in Europe, the 33-year-old 
former Harlemite has written two novels, including his popular “Со 
Tell It On A Mountain." A highly-erudite writer, he frequently does 
articles for the American Mercury, Reporter and Commentary but rarely 
has his excellent fiction in magazines. DUKE hopes to have him as a regu- 
lar in these pages. 

Relatively new to the field of writing is Billy Taylor, who is more at 
home behind a piano than a typewriter. But in his "Negroes Don't Know 
Anything About Jazz," Billy blossoms out as a competent as well as provoc- 
ative author. Most of his writing previously has been of tunes (some 300 
in all) but he demonstrates in this issue that he is a competent craftsman 
with words as well as musical notes. A Virginia State College grad in 
1942, Billy is highly vocal on the subject of jazz and does not pull any 
punches in expressing his opinions. Currently he heads an inspired trio 
which includes bassist Earl May and drummer Ed Thigpen. 

Another writing novice is Morris Milton, who did the frank-speaking 
piece on "Who Is The Best-Dressed Man?" Morris knows whereof he 
speaks, since he is a designer for Fox Brothers in Chicago, which is the 
leading clothier in the nation for bandsmen who come to Fox for custom- 
fitted suits of the type he discusses in his article on Page 23. 

In the field of fine living, too, is Vincent Tubbs' report, "Doing The 
Continental," which chronicles the joys of owning the most expensive car 
made in America. Tubbs is a veteran newsman, who was formerly a man- 
aging editor of Jet. His journalistic experience includes continental service 
as a war correspondent for the Baltimore Afro-American. 
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Plaudits for Duke 


DuxrE's Volume 1, Number 1 was a 
terrific combination of exciting layouts, 
exciting photography, exciting stories 
and exciting people. 

I can see no reason why this maga- 
zine can't succeed. Seeing your first issue 
being thumbed through by men (and 
women, too!) in night clubs, homes, 
restaurants, offices and at newsstands, 
merely helps to confirm what I have 
always maintained: that the current crop 
of Negro magazines have hardly dented 
the sales potential among America's col- 
ored population. 

A publication like Юоке opens up 
new outlets for Negro writers, artists, 
photographers and other skilled techni- 
cians who would otherwise find it diff- 
cult to peddle their Esquire and Playboy 
type wares to a general market. 

But most important, this new maga- 
zine you call Duke is the first down-to- 
earth effort to offer something that caters 
to the whimsicality of the Negro male. 


L. Masco Young 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUKE is tops! Our people can be 
proud of this sophisticated magazine. 
Joe Shepard 
Englewood, N. J. 


Congratulations on the first issue of 
Duke. You fellows really did a top- 
notch job, especially in the art depart- 
ment and in the selection of first-rate 
fiction. 

Herman C. Gilbert 
Chicago, Illinois 


I have had the opportunity of seeing 
the first. issue of Оске. I find it to be a 
well put together publication, and the 
stories are of high calibre. 

Looking forward to more topflight 
copies of Duke, and the continued high 
calibre of material. 


Mary Elizabeth Vroman 
New York, New York 


I have just finished reading, plus look- 
ing at your first issue of DUKE and be- 
lieve me, I really enjoyed it and being 
a striving artist, I especially enjoyed the 
art work and layout. It is a great credit 
to our race plus a new and most wel- 
come market for artists, both white and 
Negro, to submit cartoon ideas showing 
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our race in humorous situations without 
containing the “Tomisms” so common 
in other publications and showing ridic- 
ulous looking illustrations—supposedly 
Negroes. 

Your pictures, plus the art work, 
shows we have beautiful women, just 
as others have them—so keep up the 
good work. 

Your magazine ranks right along with 
the rest of the new sophisticated adult 
magazines. 

Thomas Edwin Murray 
Columbus, Ohio 


.. . Апа Brickbats 


Your June issue of DUKE came into 
my hands quite by accident. Surely with 
all the difficulties your race has experi- 
enced you would wish to contribute to 
their uplift rather than their degrada- 
tion. Just because there are "white" 
counterparts of your type magazine is 
no reason your people should follow 
suit and cater to the baser instincts and 
elements in your own society—they 
should be worthy of better things. 

The "pants-button" eye on the cover 
picture ideally reflects the hardened, 
jaundiced condition of its publishers. 
May some of you, at least, be ashamed! 

Mrs. Florence B. Fyfe 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Disc Jockey Comments 


Received the first issue of Роке the 
other day, and got a large charge out of 
it. I was quite surprised at the quality 
of your material (compliment). 

Bob Hudson 
Radio Station WOBS 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Duke is the greatest! Best wishes to 
DvkE—a real cool deal. Gone! 
Bill Haywood 
Radio Station WANN 
Annapolis, Md. 


Just got through looking over the 
copy of Duger. Want to tell you that it 
is the most. Really enjoyed it and want 
to extend my very best wishes for a suc- 
cessful run. 

Things are quiet here, as usual, but 
after they dig DukE—wow!! 

Radio Station WJMJ 
George Lyle, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Received your magazine a few days 
ago and decided it was a must for me 
to tell you it’s the greatest. 


George Truhart 
Radio Station KDBS 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


I think the Роке is really fabulous. 
I enjoyed reading the entire magazine 
very much, hats off to you and your 
excellent staff. In other words, DUKE is 
all scoo-by-doo, meaning live, hep, down 
with the town. 
Much luck to you from all the folks 
here at WPAL. 
Bob Nichols 
Radio Station WPAL 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Eartha Kitt Fan 


I saw your new mag on the news- 
stands and just glancing through it 
decided to buy it. After reading it from 
cover to cover and looking at your 


luscious models who were shown on 


several pages, I was glad to have bought 
it. 

May I make a suggestion which is: 
perhaps you could interest the wonder- 
ful “Eartha Kitt” to pose for a two-page 
color spread. She is a great favorite 
of mine and possibly of many others 
of both white and colored races. I am 
white myself but enjoy your mag and 
models shown in it. 


Keep up the good work. Eleanor 
Crews sure is a lovely girl and I hope 
you have many more Duchesses as nice 
as her and again I think “Eartha Kitt” 
would be a wonderful Duchess to show 
in your mag. 

Ray DeSel 
Delray Beach, Florida 


Boo-Boo On A Clarinet 


Being a conscientious, discerning and 
discriminating reader, I settled down 
with undiluted glee to my word-by- 
word perusal of your initial issue. And, 
shades of Beethoven, Bach, Basie and 
Burley, a Boo-Boo. 


Page six, first column, dead center 
(count the lines) deals with a non- 
existent member of the reed family. For 
your edification, the A-flat clarinet to 
which you reverently refer is still look- 
ing for a sponsor. 


Odell Rand and I are both delvers 
into the delightful delicacy and insidi- 
ous intonation of the E-flat clarinet. I, 
however, traversed the trail through the 
A (NATURAL, that is) bass, B-flat 
clarinet sound cycle. 


But to meatier morsels. I expect, nay, 
demand, perfection from this infant in 
a man’s world. The subject matter is 
excellent cuisine. Your delivery is in- 
spired. In short, having been born to 
greatness, you must of sheer necessity 
live up to your heritage. And longevity 
to you. But please, leave the fantasy to 
the fictionists, excepting of course per- 
missible excursions into facetiousness. 


Jack Oglesby 
Chicago, Ill. 
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DUKE STEPS OUT 


The Resort Set 


NOW THAT the dogged dog days of 
July and August have sent our more 
affluent citizenry scurrying off to sum- 
mer resorts from Oak Bluff to Idlewild, 
perhaps the stay-at-homes are wondering 
just what goes on at these hot weather 
play spots that go under the billing of 
"fun in the sun." We did a bit of 
snooping among the resort set and 
made a strange discovery. All those folk 
who supposedly are having all that fun 
in the sun rarely make an appearance 
for OI' Sol but rather sleep all day and 
carouse all night. 

Vacationing is less a matter of rest 
and relaxation than it is roaming in the 
gloaming. At Atlantic City the biggest 
crowds are found in the Club Harlem 
and Club Paradise rather than under 
the umbrellas at the beach. There is 
ever less interest in a sun tan among the 
well-heeled who frequent Martha’s 
Vineyard, where a too-tan tan would 
perchance pigmentize a too-tan couple 
right out of the social register. At the 
late afternoon cocktail sips, casual dress 
brings lifted eyebrows and the nights 
are filled with the rattle of poker chips. 
Many of the colony’s ex-glamor girls 
reluctantly shed their minks lest they 
reveal poker table spreads and figures 
that curve in the wrong places. The per 
capita consumption of Chivas Regal and 
Ambassador Scotch reaches gargantuan 
proportions and nobody would dare 
subject themselves to the midday sun 
with so little blood in their alcohol 
stream. 

The real fun at all summer resorts 
seems to be the nocturnal pursuit and 
conquest of the eminently configured 
lass who dares don a bikini or its near 
equivalent on what is assuredly her first 
venture into the lair of the vacationing 
vampires. 

Trips to the beaches are reserved 
solely for the search for the unsuspect- 
ing finely-figured male or female. It is 
here that the innocuous chit-chat lead- 


ing up to an invitation to the evening’s 
activities is exchanged. 

And once the sun lowers its eye- 
aching beams below the horizon, the 
fun really starts. Husbands have been 
known to get lost for days in the miasma 
of dusty roads that cobweb the plush 
cottages around Idlewild’s lake. Wives 
have been known to lose everything in- 
cluding the family jewels and extra- 
exotic prize unmentionables over a 36- 
hour Vineyard poker session. Girl 
friends of unwary males have been 
snatched and never recovered along the 
short three-block walk from the Club 
Harlem to the Club Paradise. 

In some circles a show of jealousy is 
considered practically uncivil. And any- 
one who gets up early enough in the 
afternoon to get out into the sun is 
considered positively insane. 

And the $50-a-week, stay-at-homers 
wonder why the resort set always comes 
home complaining that they need an 
additional week to recuperate from 
their two weeks of Scotch and sofa. 


Comedy Gold? 


IN THESE DAYS of high-pressure press 
agentry, we hardly know what to believe 
in the papers anymore—especially some 
of those weird items about entertainers 
in the gossip columns. For many of the 
items about performers are the products 
of the fertile imaginations of public re- 
lations men. But we got this one right 
from the horse's mouth without benefit 
of PR and we take the story from night 
club comedian Melvin (Slappy) White 
as the gospel. 

It seems that Slappy went into the 
Blackhawk Club in San Francisco five 
years ago without a contract. "It was 
the first night club I ever worked as a 
single," Slappy told us. Slappy's work 
so pleased the patrons that owner 
Ouidet Cacianti 
quently. Last time Slappy was there 
was but a few weeks ago. "I didn't have 
a contract this time either," he says. 
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books him there fre- 


At the end of the engagement in 
which Slappy co-starred with Singer 
Dinah Washington, Cacianti came over 
with his pay check, then gave him some 
papers and a heavy object in a paper 
bag. The paper was a number of shares 
in the Bannarea Mines in Northern 
California owned and worked by Caci- 
anti. The heavy object was a sample of 
gold ore mined at Bannarea. Slappy ran 
out and had it analyzed. Yep, pure gold. 
But Cacianti refused to sell Dinah 
Washington any part of the mine. “I 
just like Slappy," he said simply. 


‘Liars Corner’ 


UNIQUE among cocktail bar innova- 
tions is the properly marked “Liar’s 
Corner” hard by the juke box in Chi- 
cago’s Stelzer's restaurant, a neighbor- 
hood gathering spot in the high-toned 
Lake Meadows homes. Equally high- 
toned, on occasion, are the comments of 
the drugstore cowboys, who have the 
pleasure of eye-balling a galaxy of the 
city's finest and shapeliest specimens of 
both races who pop out of the inter- 
racial housing development. 

The parade inevitably provokes eru- 
dite discussions of sensual subjects but 
with a tone and in a language that 
would disarm or escape all but the in- 
itiates. 

A “bim,” for instance, is a cuckolded 
citizen who struts by as if he is the only 
man with knowledge of what he is not 
the only man with knowledge of. A 
"salad bowl" is a particularly young 
and delectable dish. And a “barracuda” 
is an old bag who should have stayed 
home and engaged herself in some such 
mundane activity as ironing shirts. 

Provoked by the passing of a partic- 
ularly enticing "salad bowl" recently, 
one of the members of the Liar's raised 
the subject of cannibalism. Seems that 
he had been reading in a man's maga- 
zine that in the evolution of the spe- 
cies, the meat eaters have historically 
devoured the vegetarians. Tigers, that 
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is, characteristically prey upon and gob- 
ble up sleek beautiful little grass eaters 
like does, for instance. 

The group watched a hulking, Cadil- 
lac-driving wolf down a rare steak while 
his duchess nibbled at a few leaves of 
lettuce and concluded that cannibalism 
may very well be the "ism" we most 
need to fear in the future. 


‘Dago’ Steaks 


WE RECENTLY ran into a feast of 
something the lady called “Dago Steak.” 
It was really good eating and we 
snooped around and found her recipe. 
She bought a dozen medium-sized round 
steaks, browned each in a hot skillet 
in butter, then lined the bottom of a 
large stewpot with cut-up onions, gar- 
lic, green and red peppers, celery, mush- 
rooms and thin tomato slices. She 
poured half a cup of water on top of 
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"I told ya that name of Bilbo would get you in a hell of a fix 


it, then built the steaks up in layers 
with the vegetables in between each, 
put a top on the pot and let it simmer 
until done. Ummmmmm! 


The Burnout 


THE REGIONS down under hath no 
fury like a woman scorned, runs the 
old adage. And of late some of our 
lasses seem intent on proving same. But 
the gents who get the freezeout in the 
romance department also have been 
proving their capacity for dire ven- 
geance as witness that gent who chopped 
off his girl friend's head in Chicago 
when she cast aspersions on his talents 
as a lover man. But the newest vogue 
among spurned women is somewhat 
even more drastic. It's the "burnout." 

A recent Chicago case of a jilted gal 
is the case in point. She had been stood 
up by her lover, became suspicious and 


some day!" 
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went to his one-room apartment in a 
side street hotel. She knocked on the 
door, got no answer, then hollered: “I 
know you're in there with a woman." 
Still no answer, so she left, walking hard 
so her footsteps could be heard. She 
returned a few minutes later carrying 
a milk bottle full of gasoline and an 
armful of newspapers. She piled the 
papers by the door, saturated both paper 
and door with gasoline, struck a match 
to it and fled. The poor chap and his 
girl friend inside were badly barbecued 
for there was no fire escape and there 
was but one way out—through the blaz- 
ing door. 

Then a male of the species, not to 
be outdone, duplicated her perform- 
ance. He was a West Side bar patron. 
Thinking he was mistreated, he got 
some gasoline, emptied it on the floor 
and ignited it with his cigarette lighter. 
One person was burned to death. 

In New York, an angry woman whose 
boy friend refused to open his hotel 
door, employed the "burnout" technique 
not only to burn him and his paramour 
to death but to burn down the hotel 
as well. 


Top Cop 


FOR MANY YEARS, the late Bill 
(Bojangles Robinson enjoyed the un- 
official status of being New York's Police 
Department "Negro Deputy Commis- 
sioner" along with his title of "Mayor 
of Harlem." Under the kindly regime of 
the late Commissioner Lewis J. Valen- 
tine, Bo got almost anything he asked 
for from New York's traditionally tough 
police and there was hardly a man on 
the force who wouldn't bow and scrape 
before the tap-dancing genius. Not only 
because Bo was in "right" at headquar- 
ters, but because the lovable old guy was 
always doing things for unfortunate 
people. They called on Bo to lead St. 
Valentine's Day parades, to occupy box 
seats at Yankee Stadium and the Polo 
Grounds (he had no use for the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers before and after they got 
his namesake, Jackie Robinson). If Bo- 
jangles couldn't get a guy out of jail, 
nobody else could, it was frequently 
said in Harlem's roaring world of bad 
boys and bad girls. 

Well, time flies. Bo is dead and was 
given one of the city's biggest funerals 
with a full turnout of cops in the pa- 
rade. Valentine is dead, also. Came the 
administration of Vincent Impellitteri, 
close pal of such guys as Joe Louis, 
Sugar Ray Robinson and the late “Poor” 
John Levy, and Impellitteri stunned the 
police world by naming a Negro to the 
actual status of a Deputy Commissioner 
of Police. It was Louis' right hand man 
and buddy, William Leon (Billy) Rowe, 
a former newspaper columnist for the 
Pittsburgh Courier. The cops were 
afraid to complain or even open their 
mouths because Rowe, a non-policeman, 
had been shoved out in front of the 
best job on the force for a Negro. Billy 
got the same treatment the force had 
accorded Bojangles: complete respect. 
Billy's job was more or less the same as 


that of Bojangles: he was a goodwill 
ambassador for the much “misunder- 
stood" police force, especially in Harlem 
and other Negro population centers. 
He wore soup and fish to openings, 
benefits, ribbon cuttings, launchings, 
birthday parties, wakes; showed up in 
night clubs, took bows or made speeches 
in churches and at lodge meetings, made 
all the ball games and prizefights and 
shook more hands than he had ever 
shaken in his entire life. 

But the rank and file cop still rankled 
deep inside. He felt that although he 
didn't want a colored deputy commis- 
sioner in the first place, he would go 
along with the program if the commis- 
sioner and the mayor wanted it that 
way. Then the administration changed 
and Bob Wagner became mayor. Out 
went Billy Rowe and also with him 
went the just started practice of naming 
Negro non-policemen to commissioner- 
ships. 

Today the post has been more than 
adequately filled by young journeyman 
policeman Robert (Bob) Mangrum, who 
at 35 was placed over the newly-activated 
New York City Police Youth Division. 
College-trained Bob would make an 
ideal Duke. He's handsome, affable, 
makes friends easily. Mangrum and 
some other young Negro New York cops 
were the organizers of the famed New 
York Guardians Association, the only 
officially accepted Negro police organi- 
zation in the country. When these boys 
in blue give an affair, it's something 
you remember. Most of their big an- 
nual dances are staged at spacious Man- 
hattan Center downtown and bigwig 
politicians, police, bankers, social and 
professional leaders of both races break 
their necks trying to get invitations. 
Now the cop on the beat is satisfied, 
headquarters is satisfied and the city is 
getting what it pays for. 


Hoodlum Offspring 

WHAT'S WHAT with the sons of big 
time and notorious Negro hoodlums? 
For the answer, we surveyed Detroit, 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
and found that children of Negro under- 
world characters are today of high social 
timber. The son of a onetime Harlem 
lieutenant of Dutch Schultz is a widely 
respected physician and surgeon. The 
daughter of a famed Detroit numbers 
baron recently married into an old-line 
Philadelphia socialite family. 

It seems that the hoods planned way 
ahead for their kids so they wouldn't 
become enmeshed in wrong-doing. One 
notorious East Coast gambling chieftain 
has two sons in Columbia and three 
daughters in a famous woman's college. 
A fourth daughter is being educated in 
Switzerland. So, they didn’t splurge all 
their ill-gotten gains on loose women 
and whiskey. 

They put some of it where it would 
do the most good and you'd be sur- 
prised at the number of flourishing in- 
surance and real estate outfits that were 
started on hoodlum money and today 
are being capably conducted by their 
hoodlum offspring. 
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ON DISCS 


Jesse 


Each month Duke asks a leading disc jockey for his selection of the most played 
popular records as well as the discs he feels will click in coming weeks. Our duke 
on discs this month is famed Jesse Owens of Chicago's Station WAAF, who was 
formerly the “world’s fastest human" on the track and a top Olympic star. 


by JESSE 


No MATTER what the big record 
companies try, the little fellows in the 
business seem to keep coming up with 
all the hit platters these days. Take the 
top ten right now, and practically every 
one comes from a small outfit headed 
by some fellow with an ear for music 
but little in the way of loot. But be- 
cause he has a feel for what the public 
wants, he’s making the grade while 
bucking the big boys. 

Here’s the lineup of top tunes right 
now in my book —and they almost all 
come from minor league labels: 

"It Must Be You” by Annie Laurie 

"I Miss You So" by Lillian Offutt 

"Everyone's Laughing" by The Span- 

iels 

"Back Up" by Eddie Chamberlee 

“1-1-1 Love You” by The Clovers 

“А Peach With A Heart of Stone" by 

John Leslie 

"Next Time I See You” by Junior 

Parker 

“My Dream” by The Platters 

“One More Time” by Ruth Brown 

“You Made Me Love You” by The 

Sensations 

My listeners flood me with post card 
requests and as can be seen by the 
above list of ten discs, rock and roll 
is still the No. 1 demand on the popu- 
lar record list. 

It is indeed good to see my old friend, 
Annie Laurie, getting back into the 
limelight. This girl is one of the top- 
ranking female singers in the business 
today and only needs the right record 
to cut loose. 

The Platters, of course, have been 
longtime radio favorites, particularly 
on my show. The Sensations are com- 
ing up and their “You Made Me Love 
You” is proof that this group of sing- 
ing boys are now out in the open. 

John Leslie is one of those fellows 
that I personally can't seem to get 
enough of. He has a smooth, trained 
voice that says something and it is really 
a shame he hasn't been ranked with 
the Sinatras, Nat Coles and other master 
ballad and torch singers. He's sophisti- 
cated and can give a song a terrific sock. 
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OWENS 


Again it is the question of having the 
right material. With “A Peach With a 
Heart of Stone," I think John may be 
off to the races. 

Junior Parker is developing into one 
of the nation's biggest rock and roll 
attractions. The fellow knows how to 
sing to the teenagers and so far, I 
haven't heard any complaints except 
that he doesn't make enough platters. 

Groups like the Clovers and Spaniels, 
plus, of course, the veteran Platters, 
pack a particular attraction for rock 
and roll audiences. I'd say that in this 
medium, they come closest of all sing- 
ers to interpreting what the younger 
generation of listeners is buying in the 
way of popular records. 

It is interesting to note that only 
Ruth Brown of the rhythm and blues 
division of popular singing, rates tops 
today. Ruth, who knows every trick of 
the trade in putting over a song, sel- 
dom makes a bad record. The girl has 
the ear of the people and sings the tunes 
they like best. That, perhaps, is why she 
has topped so many record polls in the 
past and will go ahead to top others in 
the future. 7 

Eddie Chamberlee, who I understand 
is Dinah Washington's umteenth hus- 
band, is another musician who has 
tailored his way to fit the pattern of 
popular taste. 

Ive found that records today are 
bought in larger quantities by teenagers 
and the 20-to-24-year-old class than by 
any one else. It is significant to note 
also that the calypso craze largely passed 
over their heads. They simply didn't 
dig it in sufficient numbers to make the 
records by Harry Belafonte and Lord 
Flea of any value in this market. 

Perhaps if Louis Jordan or somebody 
like him came along and sang calypso 
in a way that this public could under- 
stand, maybe something might happen.: 
But when you don't hear the Platters, 
the Sensations, Junior Parker, the Span- 
iels and others like them singing calypso, 
you can bet that they already know 
that kind of stuff won't sell to their sup- 
porting rock and roll fans. Dd 
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When his infernal need rose and swept him on, 
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*I ain't done 
nothing that Im 
ashamed of." 


he had fallen like all mortal men 


carnal moment 


by JAMES BALDWIN 


S: HAD come to town very shortly 
after he and Deborah were married, and 
she took a job as serving-girl with the 
same white family for which he worked. 
He saw Esther, therefore, all the time. 
Young men were always waiting for her 
at the back door when her work was 
done: Gabriel used to watch her walk 
off in the dusk on a young man's arm, 
and their voices and their laughter 
floated back to him like a mockery of 
his condition. He knew that she lived 
with her mother and stepfather, sinful 
people, given to drinking and gambling 
and ragtime music and the blues, who 
never, except at Christmastime or Eas- 
ter, appeared in church. 

He began to pity her, and one day 
when he was to preach in the evening 
he invited her to come to church. This 
invitation marked the first time she ever 
really looked at him—he realized it 
then, and was to remember that look 
for many days and nights. 

"You really going to preach tonight? 
A pretty man like you?" 

"With the Lord's help," he said, with 
a gravity so extreme that it was almost 
hostility. At the same time, at her look 
and voice something leaped in him that 
he thought had been put down forever. 

"Well, I be mighty delighted," she 
said after a moment, seeming to have 
briefly regretted the impetuosity that 
had led her to call him a "pretty" man. 

"Can you make yourself free to come 
tonight?" he could not prevent himself 
from asking. 

And she grinned, delighted at what 
she took to be an oblique compliment. 
"Well, I don't know, Reverend. But I'll 
try.” 


When the dáy was ended, she disap- 
peared on the arm of yet another boy. 
He did not believe that she would come. 

She came, however; late, just before 
the pastor was about to present the 
speaker of the hour to the congrega- 
tion. She did not come alone, but had 
brought her mother with her—promising 
what spectacle Gabriel could not imag- 
ine, nor could he imagine how she had 
escaped her young man of the evening. 
But she had; she was here; she preferred 
then, to hear him preach the gospel 
than to linger with others in carnal de- 
light. She was here, and his heart was 
uplifted; something exploded in his 
heart when the opening door revealed 
her, smiling faintly and with eyes down- 
cast, moving directly to a seat in the 
back of the congregation. She did not 
look at him at all, and yet he knew im- 
mediately that she had seen him. And 
in a moment he imagined her, because 
of the sermon that he would preach, on 
her knees before the altar, and then her 
mother and that gambling, loud-talking 
stepfather of hers, brought by Esther 
into the service of the Lord. Heads 
turned when they came in, and a mur- 
mur, barely audible, of astonishment 
and pleasure swept over the church. 
Here were sinners, come to hear the 
Word of God. 

And, indeed, from their apparel the 
sinfulness of their lives was evident: 
Esther wore a: blue hat, trimmed with 
many ribbons, and a heavy, wine-red 
dress; and her mother, massive, and 
darker than Esther, wore great gold 
earrings in her pierced ears and had 
that air, vaguely disreputable, and hur- 
riedly dressed, of women he had known 
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in sporting-houses. They sat in the back, 
rigid and uncomfortable, like sisters of 
sin, like a living defiance of the drab 
sanctity of the saints. Deborah turned 
to look at them, and in that moment 
Gabriel saw, as though for the first time, 
how black and how boney was this wife 
of his, and how wholly undesirable. 
Deborah looked at him with a watchful 
silence in her look; he felt the hand 
that held his Bible begin to sweat and 
tremble; he thought of the joyless groan- 
ing of their marriage bed; and he hated 
her. 

Then the pastor rose. While he spoke, 
Gabriel closed his eyes. He felt the words 
that he was about to speak fly from 
him; he felt the power of God go out 
of him. Then the voice of the pastor 
ceased, and Gabriel opened his eyes in 
the silence and found that all eyes were 
on him. And so he rose and faced the 
congregation. 

"Dearly beloved in the Lord," he be- 
gan—but her eyes were on him, that 
strange, that mocking light—"let us bow 
our heads in prayer." And he closed his 
eyes and bowed his head. 

His later memory of this sermon was 
like the memory of a storm. From the 
moment that he raised his head and 
looked out over their faces again, his 
tongue was loosed and he was filled with 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Yes, the 
power of the Lord was on him that 
night, and he preached a sermon that 
was remembered in camp-meetings and 
in cabins, and that set a standard for 
visiting evangelists*for a generation to 
come. 

He took his text from the eighteenth 
chapter of the second book of Samuel, 
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the story of the young Ahimaaz who тап 
too soon to bring the tidings of battle 
to King David. For, before he ran, he 
was asked by Joab: “Wherefore wilt 
thou run, my son, seeing that thou hast 
no tidings ready?" And when Ahimaaz 
reached King David, who yearned to 
know the fate of his headlong son, Ab- 
salom, he could only say: “I saw a great 
tumult but I know not what it was.” 

And this was the story of all those 
who failed to wait on the counsel of 
the Lord; who made themselves wise in 
their own conceit and ran before they 
had the tidings ready. This was the story 
of innumerable shepherds who failed, 
in their arrogance, to feed the hungry 
sheep; of many a father and mother 
who gave to their children not bread 
but a stone, who offered not the truth 
of God but the tinsel of this world. 

Brother, sister, you may run, but the 
day is coming when the King will ask: 
“What are the tidings that you bear?” 
And what will you say on that great day 
if you know not of the death of His 
Son? 

"Is there a soul here tonight"—tears 
were on his face and he stood above 
them with arms outstretched — “who 
knows not the meaning of that tumult? 
Is there a soul here tonight who wants 
to talk to Jesus?" 

But she did not rise, only looked at 
him and looked about her with a bright, 
pleased interest, as though she were at 
a theater and were waiting to see what 
improbable delights would next be of- 
fered her. He somehow knew that she 
would never rise and walk that long 
aisle to the mercy seat. And this filled 
him for a moment with a holy rage— 
that she stood so brazen, in the congre- 
paran of the righteous and refused to 

ow her head. 

He said amen, and blessed them, and 
turned away, and immediately the con- 
gregation began to sing. Now, again, he 
felt drained and sick; he was soaking 
wet and he smelled the odor of his own 
body. Deborah, singing and beating her 
tambourine in the front of the congre- 
gation, watched him. He felt suddenly 
like a helpless child. He wanted to hide 
himself forever and never cease from 
crying. 

Esther and her mother left during 
the singing—they had come, then, only 
to hear him preach. He could not im- 
agine what they were saying or think- 
ing now. And he thought of tomorrow, 
when he would have to see her again. 

“Ain’t that the little girl what works 
at the same place with you?” Deborah 
asked him on the way home. 

“Yes,” he said. Now he did not feel 
like talking. He wanted to get home 
and take his wet clothes off and sleep. 

“She mighty pretty,” said Deborah. 
"I ain't never seen her in church be- 
fore." 

He said nothing. 

"Was it you invited her to come out 
tonight?" she asked, after a bit. 

"Yes," he said. "I didn't think the 
Word of God could do her no harm." 

Deborah laughed. “Don’t look like it, 
does it? She walked out just as cool and 
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sinful as she came in— she and that 
mother of her'n. And you preached a 
mighty fine sermon. Look like she just 
ain't thinking about the Lord." 

"Folks ain't got no time for the Lord," 
he said, “опе day He ain't going to have 
no time for them." 

When they got home she offered to 
make him a hot cup of tea, but he re- 
fused. He undressed in silence—which 
she again respected—and got into bed. 
At length, she lay beside him like a bur- 
den laid down at evening which must 
be picked up once more in the morning. 

The next morning Esther said to 
him, coming into the yard while he was 
chopping wood for the woodpile: "Good 
morning, Reverend. I sure didn't look to 
see you today. I reckoned you'd be all 
wore out after that sermon—does you 
always preach as hard as that?" 

He paused briefly with the axe in the 
air; then he turned again, bringing the 
axe down. "I preach the way the Lord 
leads me, sister," he said. 

She retreated a little in the face of 
his hostility. "Well," she said in a differ- 
ent tone, "it was a mighty fine sermon. 
Me and Mama was mighty glad we come 
out." 

He left the axe buried in the wood, 
for splinters flew and he was afraid one 
might strike her. "You and your ma— 
you don't get out to service much?" 

"Lord, Reverend," she wailed, ‘look 
like we just ain’t got the time. Mama 
work so hard all week she just want to 
lie up in bed on Sunday. And she like 
me,” she added quickly, after a pause, 
“to keep her company.” 

Then he looked directly at her. “Does 
you really mean to say, sister, that you 
ain’t got no time for the Lord? No time 
at all?” : 

"Reverend," she said, looking at him 
with the daring defiance of a threatened 
child, "I does my best. I really does. 
Ain't everybody got to have the same 
spirit." 

And he laughed shortly. "Ain't but 
one spirit you got to have—and that's 
the spirit of the Lord." 

“Well,” she said, “that spirit ain't got 
to work in everybody the same, seems to 
me; 

Then they were silent, each quite 
vividly aware that they had reached an 
impasse. After a moment he turned and 
picked up the axe again. “Well, you go 
along, sister. I’m praying for you.” 

Then she shrugged, the mildest, most 
indifferent gesture he had ever seen, and 
smiled. “I’m mighty obliged to you, 
Reverend,” she said. Then she went 
into the house. 

This was the first time they spoke in 
the yard, a frosty morning. There was 
nothing in that morning to warn him 
of what was coming. She offended him 
because she was so brazen in her sins, 
that was all; and he prayed for her 
soul, which would one day find itself 
naked and speechless before the judg- 
ment bar of Christ. Later, she told him 
that he had pursued her, that his eyes 
had left her not a moment’s peace. 
“That weren't no reverend looking at 
me them mornings in the yard,” she 
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had said. “You looked at me just like 
a man, like a man what hadn’t never 
heard of the Holy Ghost." But he be- 
lieved that the Lord had laid her like 
a burden on his heart. And he carried 
her in his heart; he prayed for her and 
exhorted her, while there was yet time 
to bring her soul to God. 

But she had not been thinking about 
God; though she accused him of lusting 
after her in his heart, it was she who, 
when she looked at him, insisted on see- 
ing not God's minister but a "pretty 
man." On her tongue the very title of 
his calling became a mark of disrespect. 

It began on an evening when he was 
to preach, when they were alone in the 
house. The people of the house had 
gone away for three days to visit rela- 
tives; Gabriel had driven them to the 
railroad station after supper, leaving 
Esther clearing up the kitchen. When 
he came back to lock up the house, he 
found Esther waiting for him on the 
porch steps. 

"[ didn't think I'd better leave," she 
said, "till you got back. I ain't got no 
keys to lock up this house, and white 
folks is so funny. I don't want them 
blaming me if something's missing." 

He realized immediately that she had 
been drinking—she was not drunk, but 
there was whisky on her breath. And 
this, for some reason, caused a strange 
excitement to stir in him. 

“That was mighty thoughtful, sister," 
he said, staring hard at her to let her 
know that she knew she had been drink- 
ing. She met his stare with a calm, bold 
smile, a smile mocking innocence, so 
that her face was filled with the age-old 
cunning of a woman. 

He started past her into the house; 
then, without thinking, and without 
looking at her, he offered: "If you ain't 
got nobody waiting for you, I'll walk you 
à piece on your way home." 

"No," she said, "ain't nobody waiting 
for me this evening, Reverend, thank 
you kindly." 

He regretted making his offer almost 
as soon as it was made; he had been 
certain that she was about to rush off 
to some trysting-place or other, and he 
had merely wished to be corroborated. 
Now, as they walked together into the 
house, he became terribly aware of her 
youthful, vivid presence, of her lost con- 
dition; and at the same time the empti- 
ness and silence of the house warned 
him that he was alone with danger. 

"You just sit down in the kitchen," he 
said. "I be as quick as I can." 

But his speech was harsh in his own 
ears, and he could not face her eyes. 
She sat down at the table, smiling, to 
wait for him. He tried to do everything 
as quickly as possible, the shuttering of 
windows, and locking of doors. But his 
fingers were stiff and slippery; his heart 
was in his mouth. And it came to him 
that he was barring every exit to this 
house, except the exit through the 
kitchen, where Esther sat. 

When he entered the kitchen again 
she had moved, and now stood in the 
doorway, looking out, holding a glass 

(Continued on Page 57) 


“ОҺ, Ruby, what's the past tense of virgin?" 
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She wanted to be a doctor 
but Gladys Mora turned to dancing 


when med students started 


clinical research on her curves 


Anatomy classes 
at Havana Institute 
found they had to 

go to Tropicana nitery 
when their favorite 
specimen, Gladys Mora, 
shifted her curves 

to stage 

instead of classroom. 


CUBA’S 
PRETTIEST 
ANATOMY 
SPECIMEN 


Tu: ANATOMY CLASS at Havana Insti- 
tute's medical school hasn't been the same 
since the students lost one of their favorite 
specimens—the tan torso of Gladys Mora. The 
fact that Gladys was a student herself did not 
seem to make much difference to her male 
classmates, whose scholarly research too often 
seemed intent on closer examination of her 
physical properties. But Gladys did not go to 
med school for two years to become an anatomi- 
cal specimen; she wanted to be a doctor. 

“The male half of the class took more inter- 
est in my anatomy than in the specimens pro- 
vided for study," Gladys recalls. "I found danc- 
ing less of a mental effort, and so I decided to 
become a dancer instead of doctor." 

While her classmates did not appreciate her 
decisions, audiences in Havana, Miami and 
London have been grateful for her change of 
career. Once she found her forte, Gladys real- 
ized there was a bigger future in raising tem- 
peratures than in taking them. And that's what 
she has been doing in recent months in Britain, 
which has welcomed the torrid temptress at the 
Prince of Wales Theater and happily paid the 
steep tariff of $560 weekly for this Cuban 
export. 

With her clinical mind, Gladys approaches 
the opposite sex with an eye for scalpel-like dis- 
section. "People aren't frank enough about sex," 
she says. "It's like nuts and bolts. Neither is 
any use without the other. A nut and bolt have 
to fit and with people, temperaments have to 
fit, too." 

Then she adds candidly: “Personally I don't 
care for over-polite men. I like them to take 
what they want when they need it." And then 
she notes: "There's no need to raise your eye- 
brows. My middle name is candid." 
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Now 22 and sporting the smoothest skin in Europe (photographers say she's 
best without make-up), Gladys Mora achieved her biggest early success by acci- 
dent. While still in the chorus line, she was asked to fill in one night when the 
star showgirl was ill. Gladys appeared on stage after hurriedly struggling into 
the unfamiliar, revealing dress, "I couldn't understand the applause," she 
murmurs, “until I looked down—and realized that Га put the dress on back-to- 
front. I stood stock still and waited for the curtain to come down. My . . . that 
applause." 

Since the time an exuberant American climbed on the stage and slapped her 
bottom, Miss Glamor has perfected her own brand of self-defense. “Not ju-jitsu, 
but merely to adjust my dance steps to keep out of their clutches. I'm an expert 
dodger. I doubt whether even an experienced tackle could get his hands on me." 

Gladys’ manager, Arturo Guida, watches the antics of Mora-stricken men 
with amused tolerance. He's been around the Cuban conquest long enough to 
know, with barometer-like accuracy, the effect she has on male blood-counts. 
And his practiced eye can tell just what kind of business theater moguls have 
in mind when they suggest a contract for Miss Glamor. 

“If it wasn't for Arturo," smiles Gladys, "I'd have found myself tied to some 
pretty sticky engagements. There seem to be more wolves in show business than 
in any other racket." 

Gladys has especially vivid memories of the American agent she met in Paris. 
"Listen babe," said this gent, "come back to the States with me and I'll make 
you a Broadway hit inside a year." 

Innocently, Gladys smiled into his red-rimmed eyes and murmured, “But I 
don't want to get hit—I just want to go on living." 


Whether in dressing room, 
in spotlight on stage 

or in med school classroom, 
Gladys makes a worthy 
subject for anatomical 
examination. Asked what she 
thinks of men, she replies: 

"| find it safest to know 
what they think about me." 


NEGROES DON'T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT JAZZ 


Even though our race created jazz, 


few can discuss the subject intelligently 


by BILLY TAYLOR 


PHOTOS BY ROBERT PARENT 


Sr RANGE as it sounds, American 
Negroes who created jazz music, today 
hardly know anything about it. You'll 
find this just as true among the musi- 
cians who play jazz in order to earn a 
living as you will among those who play 
just for kicks. Only a handful are well 
enough informed on the subject to dis- 
cuss it intelligently with anyone except 
other musicians in their own narrow 
circles. 

It is just amazing how uninformed 
many top performers are about the his- 
torical background of the music they 
use as a medium of expression. 

Semantics has become a fashionable 
word of late. And nowhere is the word 
more overworked than in jazz circles, 
where all kinds of semantic acrobatics 
are being performed by self-styled ex- 
perts, critics and other writers on jazz. 
Frankly, the semantics of jazz annoy me! 
Such words as “hot,” “bop,” progres- 
sive," "funky," "East Coast" and "West 
Coast" mean one thing to one person 
and something else to another. Actu- 
ally, these labels have done much to 
confuse the public about jazz. Much of 
the public is puzzled and is asking: “Is 
jazz really good music and do the musi- 
cians who play it have anything really 
important to say?" 
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Certainly, the men who created jazz 
had much to say. They were Negroes 
who found it impossible to voice their 
opinions verbally so they devised their 
own way of playing to get the freedom 
of expression they were otherwise de- 
nied. 

Today, however, jazz is no longer the 
exclusive medium of expression of the 
Negro. 

As the Negro has become more articu- 
late and outspoken, his music has re- 
flected his growth. And in each stage of 
its development, jazz has become more 
and more the medium of expression of 
all types of Americans and, to a surpris- 
ing degree, musicians from other lands 
and other cultures. 

Contrary to popular conception, most 
of the popular jazz men of today are 
serious-minded, creative artists who are 
trying to contribute something worth- 
while to the society in which they live. 
Men like John Lewis, Dave Brubeck, 
Quincy Jones and. Shorty Rogers are 
typical of this kind of musician. But 
there are countless others who are also 
making very significant, though less pub- 
licized contributions to jazz and to our 
culture. All of these musicians deserve 
recognition. They should be written 
about and listened to. They should be 
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presented in concerts by Negro schools 
and other organizations who loudly 
proclaim their interest in enlightening 


our people. They should be accorded 
the dignity their stature as artists calls 
for. 

Negro newspapers and magazines 


could be a big help in this respect, but 
it seems to me that most of the ones 
which do offer so many pictorial and 
written examples of the cultural achieve- 
ments of Negroes in other fields, just 
cannot seem to find any jazz musicians 
to write about except the ones who use 
dope, drink excessively, have been ar- 
rested or have otherwise had trouble 
with the society in which they live. 

And it also seems to me that our 
periodicals sometimes deliberately go 
out of their way to play up the personal 
failings of certain jazz musicians, thus 
continuing the ancient stereotype that 
jazz is bad music because of its past 
association with "vice," and since it is 
bad, everyone associated with it must 
consequently be bad. Writers who be- 
come livid with rage when this kind of 
thinking is applied to Negroes as a 
race, think nothing of going along with 
the "they're all alike, those jazz musi- 
cians" way of thinking in their own 
writings. | 

To me, this attitude by Negro editors 
seems completely unreasonable. To con- 
tinue blasting against the old moving 
picture stereotype of Negroes stealing 
chickens, toting razors, grinning and 
shuffling about and acting like "Uncle 
Toms" is standard procedure in most 
Negro periodicals, and I for one would 
like to see the same efforts extended to 
the music Negroes originated. By not 
doing this, I think these editors are 
shirking their responsibility as molders 
of the public opinion. 

Today's Negro should at least be 
given a clear-cut idea of the importance 
of jazz as a contribution to American 
culture. There seem to be only a very 
few Negroes interested enough to seri- 
ously write on jazz topics. Library 
shelves are almost bare of books auth- 
ored by Negroes on jazz, Langston 
Hughes, with his “Primer of Jazz,” has 
made a start in this direction, but there 
is a world of material not yet touched. 
At least, some of this documentation 
should be done by Negroes. 


Classes in jazz appreciation and jazz 
technique have long been conducted in 
many major U. S. colleges and universi- 
ties, but I haven't heard of any such 
courses being even mentioned in our 
Negro institutions of higher learning. 


Negro high schools and colleges which 
could do much to make promising young 
jazz musicians aware of their potential 
aren't doing it and haven't even tried! 
They could show these budding players 
the achievements of their predecessors 
in the field and offer them encourage- 
ment and guidance instead of, as in too 
many instances, treating such students 
as odd characters and putting them on 
the defensive by frustrating their at- 
tempts to practice and perform for their 
fellow students. 


As a jazz musician with a personal 
stake in the future of the music I play, 
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I would like to see the musicians who 
come along after me well trained and 
well prepared for the life and career 
they expect to follow. 

They could get this training and 
guidance if schools of the caliber of 
Virginia State College, Howard Univer- 
sity, Tuskegee and Hampton Institutes, 
Texas Southern University, Morgan 
State College and Atlanta University 
would introduce courses on jazz into 
their curricula. These courses should, 
of course, be taught by musicians who 
have not only been trained to teach, 
but who also have had practical experi- 
ence playing jazz. 

This suggestion isn't as far-fetched as 
it may sound. There are thousands of 
well-trained musicians who have played 
with topflight jazz units who would 
welcome the opportunity to work at a 
first rate school training and giving these 
youngsters the benefit of their experi- 
ences and a clearcut insight into their 
musical heritage. 

Somehow, we've got to make Negroes 
more aware and appreciative of what 
jazz has meant and still means to the 
advancement of the race. Writers like 
Huges Panassie, Robert Goffin, Alan 
Lomax, Leonard Feather, Rudi Blesh, 
Charles E. Smith, Mike Levin, Barry 
Ulanov and Sidney Finklestein have 
done much to start the ball rolling in 
this direction, and of course, others too 
numerous to mention also have written 
much on the subject—but where are the 
Negro writers who could be writing 
about not only yesterday's greats but 
today's greats as well? Will Negro writ- 
ers be content to let writers like Nat 
Hentoff, Bill Coss, Marshall Stearns, 
Whitney Balliett, Orrin Keepnews and 
the other interested and talented white 
writers tell the whole story of jazz? 
Don't they have anything to say as 
Negroes? 


What needs to be done right now is 
to instill in more Negroes a sense of 
pride in the accomplishments of their 
own music. In many ways, jazz has 
done more to break down the color line 
between the white and colored races, I 
would say, than religion and it was way 
ahead of sports in blazing the path to 
firmer friendships and understanding 
between the races. Where are the Negro 
priests and ministers who could take an 
active part in showing the good that 
jazz has done? Where are the Negro 
counterparts to Father Norman O'Con- 
ner and Rev. Alvin Kershaw? 


The startling discovery way back in 
the early days of jazz that good music 
knows no color line has worked for the 
better ever since. Today in recording 
studios across the country, colored and 
white musicians put on tape for poster- 
ity the best efforts of their combined 
talents. Negro and white musicians tour 
all over the country in jazz shows and 
even perform side by side in the South. 


But it is surprising to note that the 
percentage of white Jazz fans is consid- 
erably higher than the percentage of 
Negro jazz fans. Surely a musician like 
Duke Ellington, with his great compo- 
sitions and his great orchestras, has 
done enough to advance the cause of 
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Negroes as a race to warrant the same 
enthusiasm and support which we give 
to Jackie Robinson and our other great 
athletes. 

It is an accepted fact that jazz is 
more popular today than it has ever 
been. It is possible for more people to 
hear it and today, more than ever be- 
fore, it is being presented as an art 
form in concerts and in supper clubs 
designed for listening. Even the U. S. 
State Department is sending jazz groups 
all over the world to give concerts under 
its auspices and is presenting a daily 
jazz program on the "Voice of Amer- 
1ca." 

Jazz festivals, forums and seminars 
are being organized on a larger scale 
than ever before. Jazz is being analyzed, 
studied and played at such famous re- 
sorts as the Music Inn at Lenox, Mass., 
and at Newport, Rhode Island. Concerts 
are regularly scheduled at such temples 
of music as New York's Carnegie Hall, 
Philadelphia's Academy of Music, Chi- 
cago's Ravinia Park, the Hollywood 
Bowl in Los Angeles, the Civic Opera 
House in Chicago and elsewhere. A 
pitiful few of those concerts are spon- 
sored by Negroes and Negro organiza- 
tions. 

Most Negro school kids respond to 
jazz. They dance to it, listen to 1t, argue 
about it and collect it on records. But 
their knowledge of the music is much 
too incomplete. One reason for this 
lack of knowledge is the fact that they 
can't hear many of the best jazz musi- 
cians perform in person. Negro thea- 
ters, like New York's Apollo, rarely of- 
fer a show composed solidly of top jazz 
talent, and they say that this is because 
there is no demand for such a show. 
Negro night clubs offer the same answer 
when asked why they don't present jazz 
to their clientele. 

I have lectured to groups and spoken 
privately to many Negroes who could 
learn to understand and love the music 
which some of their not-so-distant rela- 
tives helped bring into being. These are 
intelligent and mature individuals as 
well as excited kids who are listening 
for more in the music they enjoy than 
the frenzy of a drum beat and a twang- 
ing guitar. And because their interest 
has been aroused they are being given 
a better idea of the tremendous impact 
jazz has made, not only in this country 
but all over the world. 


It would indeed be wonderful if the 
American public could be made aware 
through every medium possible, that 
jazz is a contribution to American cul- 
ture of which we can be justly proud. 


Most of us who are active in jazz 
circles today are sincerely trying to ex- 
press through our music, our emotions 
attitudes and thoughts on many varied 
subjects. Some of us raise our voices in 
protest over problems and situations 
which disturb us, while others among us 
are more concerned with the age-old 
search for truth and beauty. If we are 
to be heard, we must be supported by 
people who understand and love our 
music. I, for one, sincerely believe that 
more of this support should come from. 
members of my race. Td 


"For years I struggled to get a coat 


like this. Then I stopped struggling and I got one!" 
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Assionate 
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She rose, not worrying about her 
naked body, and came up to me. 
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In the sweet innocence of a bathing brownskin girl, 


the Italian soldier found a strange, comforting peace 


by ENNIO FLAIANO 


| UNFOLDED the map, looking for the village on the table- 
land which would have been my first stopping place. Various 
paths struck off from the river. I found the crossing place 
or the site of the bridge. Everything was extremely sketchy, 
the stream did not appear, and the names of the paths showed 
what romanticism had inspired the topographer. Being in- 
capable of putting out a map of Ethiopia with so many 
blank spaces he had added a few words according to his 
whim—“possible shepherds’ dwelling," or "many ostriches 
here." Only then did I notice that the map was very old, 
printed half a century before. 

I regained some of my courage by laughing, and my nerves 
relaxed. But I must add that the sound of my voice—which 
in that spot seemed almost foreign to me—very soon put an 
end to this futile mirth and cast me once more into the 
blackest anxiety. "I shall never get out of here," I thought. 
I looked at the map again. There was a path, perhaps the 
very one I had left before or the short cut I had not been 
able to follow. 

I began to walk again. I made my way back over the 
two terraces—found a path of some sort and plunged into 
the bush. An hour later, completely finished, I sat down on 
an ant hill. 

How on earth I had not seen that clump of green trees 
before. If there were such leafy trees there was also water, 
and where there is water there is always a path. To think 
of finding a path, a shepherd's path, an ostrich path or a 
crocodile path, or a path without a name, with its good 
old rotten supply train mules—or a soldier reading a month- 
old paper! My calm restored by the sight of his uneasiness 
I would say, "Is this the right way?" 

I gathered up my things and ran toward the trees with a 
new and sudden lease of life, but stopped after a few steps. 
Among the trees there was a woman washing herself. 

The woman did not notice my presence. She was naked 
and was washing herself at one of the pools, squatting down 
like a well-trained domestic animal. I thought as I watched 
her that she would show me the way. A woman washing 
herself is a very common sight in these parts and shows 
that a village is near. “There are all sorts of things in this 
bush," I said. And went on looking at the woman. In fact 
I sat down, noticing that I was really tired after the morn- 
ing's useless march. 

The woman lifted her hands lazily, raising the water to 
her breast and letting it fall on it; she seemed rapt in her 
game. rds she had been there a long time and would 
stay there a long time still, determined to wash unhurriedly 
for the pleasure of feeling the water run over her skin, 
and letting the time run by in the same way. She did not 
notice my presence and I stayed to watch her. It was a very 
common sight, but better than any others that had come 
my way up till then. Since the game showed no signs of stop- 


ping, I lit a cigarette and continued my 
rest. 

She was raising her hands and letting 
the water fall, repeating the gesture 
with sad monotony. It was her way of 
amusing herself and, perhaps, of taking 
pleasure in herself. Her way of washing 
herself was different; she scrubbed her- 
self like a housewife, almost as if her 
body were not her own. But these were 
brief interludes in her ennui. When a 
raven came down to drink at a neigh- 
boring pool, the woman threw a stone 
at it, shouting, and struck it full in the 
body. The crow fluttered up vertically 
and reached the tree, where it squatted 
among the branches. The woman went 
on shouting, then fell silent and began 
to wash herself again with the utmost 
indolence. 

Why disturb her? She had a very light 
skin, but I did not pay much attention 
to what was, in this bush, a surprising 
detail. Only on the Gondar hills had I 
come across women with such light 
skins; there I suppose Portuguese rule 
has given a new quality to the skins 
and the desires of the women. 

For washing, the woman had gathered 
her hair up in a sort of white turban. 
Let me think: that white turban affirmed 
her existence, for otherwise I would 
have thought of her as one aspect of 
the landscape to be looked at before the 
train goes into the tunnel. That cotton 
handkerchief defined everything; I did 
not then know that it would define all 
that was to follow. I could not know it, 
and admired the instinctive grace of the 
woman, who by means of a single hand- 
kerchief managed to remain dressed and 
to offer a link with me, with her spec- 
tator. 

When she rose to her feet and began 
to wash her belly and legs, I saw that 
she was very young; yet she moved with 
the slowness of a mature woman, which 
I could attribute only to the languor of 
the hot day. Then I noticed that she 
was pretty, in fact she seemed to me to 
be too pretty, or perhaps the solitude 
made me come involuntarily to this 
conclusion. No, she was really one of 
those types of beauty that one accepts 
with fear; beauty that takes one back to 
far-off times, times not wholly lost to 
memory. 

This was no dream. I was awake and 
she stood washing herself a few paces 
away with a piece of army soap. I saw 
her light and shining skin stirred by 
her thick blood—“blood which is in- 
nured to the sadness of this land," I 
thought. 


Perhaps she knew nothing of her 
beauty. Her mirror was that pool or else 
a mirror costing a few lire, which gave 
back a broken image. And no man had 
yet fought for her. Perhaps she had a 
husband and even children. But no, she 
was too young. And if she had had 
children she would not have left them 
in the village. They would have been 
there making a noise, asking me for 
money or something to eat. 

When she caught sight of me through 
the trees she went on washing furiously 
without bothering about me and per- 
haps really not caring. I almost felt like 
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laughing, and thought that one of us 
could be a mirage, but that I myself 
could not be. As for her, was she not 
too much like that kind of beauty the 
soldiers look for to photograph or for 
other purposes? 

I had finished the cigarette and ap- 
proached her. I had to pass that way to 
reach the path. She re-entered the pool 
and resumed her monotonous amuse- 
ment. She watched the water run down 
her skin and that was enough. Her 
thoughts, if she had any, moved sloth- 
fully and did not concern me. The 
woman had no idea that at that moment 
the valley seemed to me to be extremely 
unreal, created by a desire to which I 
had never dared to confess. She really 
had no idea that I desired her; or else 
she did not move, so that I would re- 
spect her calm. A woman who flees at- 
tracts her pursuer, indeed creates him. 
She must have thought this instinctively 
and therefore kept still, waiting for me 
to go on. Or else she thought I could 
tell her clearly. 

I was a "signore" and could even ex- 
pres my will. In fact if I had taken 
into my head to follow her to her hut 
and had said, "I want to marry you for 
a month or two," she would have fol- 
lowed me without question. Her father 
would have taken the few coins in his 
hand and the woman would have fol- 
lowed me, taking things as they came. 
But it was an absurd idea because one 
doesn't go back to camp and go into 
the mess tent shouting, "Another blan- 
ket." After a couple of nights, tired of 
having to hide her, I would have started 
to look for ways of getting rid of her, 
relinquishing her to some blasé quarter- 
master. And we would have seen her 
walking along with an umbrella and a 
pair of nailed shoes, a little too broad 
for her; yet keeping her balance. No, 
the kind of beauty one finds in dreams 
is best left on one's pillow—or in the 
bush—and not carried around with one. 
Or I would have sent her back to her 
village. And she would have remained 
faithful to me without any effort for 
whatever period was agreed on. 

I went up to her and said, “Is this 
the right way?" 

She smiled, but it was clear that she 
did not understand. I pointed to the 
tableland and she made a sign in the 
affirmative. But it was meaningless af- 
firmative. It meant only that she saw 
what I was pointing to. There was no 
way of making her say anything but 
"yes." For her everything had a positive 
sense—whether I went to the right or 
the left, this way or that. And she 
watched me with half-closed eyes. 

"Adi" (adi means village—one of the 
few words I knew). 

"Adi?" she repeated in a voice which 
made her seem less young, but more 
desirable. Then she made a sign in the 
affirmative, always in the affirmative. It 
was not easy to make her understand 
that I wanted her to point out the direc- 
tion of the village. She rose, not worry- 
ing about her naked body, and came up 
to me and stretched her arm over my 
shoulder. 


I saw nothing but the jagged moun- 
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tains, the river. Then looking again, 
I saw a tree-clad hill. Perhaps the vil- 
lage was there. A few huts, I suppose, 
the "possible shepherds' dwelling." In 
any case there was no point in going 
there now that I had found my path 
again and could go back to the bridge 
and find the truck. And the village, if 
there were one, was not on the road to 
the tableland, but in the direction of 
the river. And it was strange that there 
should be huts there. Or else they were 
new huts, built by refugees from the 
tableland who had been frightened by 
the Italian advance into their country. 

I did not see her naked body but 
felt her indifferent breast close to my 
shoulder. I touched it. She put my hand 
from her breast almost with terror and 
went back into the pool. Perhaps my 
hand had trembled, in any case she was 
sitting in the pool and if I had asked 
her to show me some other place—the 
river, for example—she would not have 
risen. She no longer smiled. 

"I must go," I thought, “there is noth- 
ing to keep me here; certainly not the 
extremely common sight of a woman 
washing herself" But although I at- 
tempted to deny it, the precise thought 
was no longer uppermost in my mind. 

I looked at the palm of my hand—it 
was still wet—and decided to wash my- 
self. There was another pool of clean 
water; I took off my shirt and thought, 
"It will do me good. I won't get sun- 
stroke." 

She became interested at the sight of 
the new piece of soap. She was excited 
now and could not make up her mind 
whether to ask me for it. I threw it to 
her—I had another—and she soaped her- 
self over again, laughing and sniffing at 
the soap; she was even ashamed of her- 
self for having given way to the lure of 
something that belonged to me. She 
began to recognize that I had certain 
rights. Perhaps because the people down 
here look upon our machines as super- 
natural beings who function by divine 
intervention and, since they accept meta- 
physics, do not marvel at them too 
much—at least until they drop bombs 
and fire at them. But a bottle, soap— 
oh, these things are made by men. God 
has nothing to do with them; they are 
made by the "signori" and are a mark 
of their superiority. 

I looked at her and her glance had 
lost nothing of its purity. I asked my- 
self how she could make such a pretense 
of innocence and thought again that 
she was a mirage, a photographer’s mi- 
rage. Yet my hand preserved the impress 
of that form, and unfortunately does so 
still. 

I began to dress, it was really time to 
go. Reality was different, the woman 
must know by now the hasty demands 
of the soldiers, and their exact recom- 
pense. A pity, I thought. 

I gathered up my things and gave the 
woman a wonderful salute. She smiled 
at me gratefully because I was leaving 
her that incomparable soap. I had taken 
only a few steps when she began to dress. 
The operation was very simple; first she 
had to slip on a tunic and then wrap 
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who is the well-dressed man? 


Black silk suit 
fashioned in lvy style 

and neat, tab shirt collar 

are Harry Belafonte's idea 

of what the well-dressed man will 
wear to appeal to a well-sexed 

girl like Jayne Mansfield. In contrast 
Billy Eckstine is a casual character 
whose penchant is 

for California-style sports shirts 

and flared rolled collars, which 

he manufactures under his name. 


‘Cool’ dressers see conventional cuts as ‘square’ but dapper gentry frowns upon 


by MORRIS MILTON 


Reeser the man in the gray 
flannel suit, the Madison Avenue sharpie 
in all the magazine ads? Well, he’s defi- 
nitely over the hill, as out of date as 
yesterday's Racing Form and as out- 
moded as the zoot outfit with peg-top 
pants. Today’s well-dressed man has an 
entirely new look and it’s as yet so new 
that there are still a flock of holdouts 
against the silken touch that’s hit men’s 
styles with as walloping an impact as 
the day Christian Dior introduced the 
New Look in women’s fashions. 

The silk suit with its shiny sheen still 
is sissy stuff to a flock of gents, but more 
and more they’re in the minority as the 
new trend catches on. It’s even being 
incorporated into the slim, trim Ivy 
style and worn in toned-down colors 
(but mainly black) by such slick dressers 
as singer Harry Belafonte and pianist 
Billy Taylor. But these fashion pace- 
setters who have adopted the continen- 
tal look are not without a loud and 
vociferous opposition that sounds off 
not so much verbally as in the eye- 
opening visibility of the cut and colors 
they wear. Perhaps their foremost cham- 
pion is the irrepressible Billy Eckstine, 
whose dapper daring with his wardrobe 
has made his flash the talk of the show 
world. 

Who is the best-dressed man—Bela- 
fonte or Eckstine? Well, who is to say? 
Certainly the modified English drape 
favored by Billy and such other famed 
contemporaries as Duke Ellington and 
Cab Calloway is such a longtime stand- 
ard that few can challenge its status 
in the fashion world. But there are 
many moderns who look upon the cut 
of clothes worn by Billy, Duke and Cab 
as "square." 

They are the crowd who feel a cat 
must never lose his cool and they look 
with utter disdain upon the man who is 
flashy and garish. To them the measure 
of a man in many cases is how many 
buttons he wears on his suit—and right 
now, four buttons is about the same 
rating as four stars on a Hollywood 
movie. In some ways the fashion war 
in men's suits has settled down to a 
battle of buttons. 

There are extremists on both sides 
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silk suits in Ivy styles as sissy stuff 


Quiet Ivy styles 

in modified versions mark 

Nat Cole as one of the best-dressed men 
in nation but top figures like 

Duke Ellington, Sugar Ray Robinson 

and Cab Calloway stick by 

eye-opening flare in their clothes, 
whether for street wear 

or public appearances. 
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by ROBERT LOWRY 


S HAD turned to see him coming 
up the aisle in the train of his white- 
sweatered handlers—taller than any of 
them, his head hooded in a towel, his 
red silk robe saying, when he'd passed 
her and climbed up into the ring, BABY 
in white letters on the back. Rid of the 
robe, he became an animated bronze 
statue out of some sculptor's dream— 
doing a strange little dance in place as 
he faced his handlers, talking to them, 
his face touched faintly by a smile that 
seemed ironic to her, as if he himself 
saw something amusing in his being here 
tonight on display before this stadium 
packed with fully-clothed, overweight, 
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GIRL ON THE MAKE 


cigar-smoking men and their sprinkling 
of women. 

But his dead-dark eyes belied the 
smile. 

Through the first round she had 
watched them trace his opponent, a 
shorter, more muscular man, a Cuban 
named Chico Chavez, with a concen- 
tration that was almost hypnotic. And 
as the fight progressed she'd forgotten 
that what she was really seeing was a 
human being staggering and bleeding 
under the punishment of those long 
arms that flashed in and out of Chavez 
defense with the easy complexity of a 
concert pianist's fingers on a keyboard. 
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She'd found her throat open with the 
crowd's throat, her body leaning out of 
her seat with the crowd's body, begging 
for his punishment as if he were the 
black angel of death himself; as if all 
punishment, all blood, all pain, all 
death were right and beautiful and de- 
sirable if only he, moving so casually- 
swiftly on those dark dancer's legs, fight- 
ing his fight with a savage grace that 
seemed cool and intellectual beside his 
opponent's frenzied feints and attacks 
and retreats—if only he would deal it 
out. Even as Chavez, bent into position 
with a series of hooks to the body and 
knocked out sharply with a left to the 
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jaw, was beginning to fall and she rec- 
ognized the fight for what it was by the 
roll of revulsion in her stomach, she was 
still on her feet yelling for a finish, for 
a death that had somehow become her 
own and was acceptable so long as he 
who brought it could look so cool and 
so right and so beautiful bringing it. 

"Could we go?" she'd asked, as Cha- 
vez, a counted-out, blood-smeared Laza- 
rus, pulled himself back up to the 
height of a man with the help of his 
handlers and the ropes, and Baby, his 
gloves removed, let his taped right hand 
be raised for the crowd. 

“There’s a pretty good——" 


The night she first saw Baby James, 


she knew she needed him in a desperate way 


"Please, let's go. I couldn't see an- 
other fight." 

"You warmed up to it very nicely," 
Dick said as they reached the street and 
the cold night air swept some of her 
emotion away. 

“To tell you the truth, I feel a little 
ashamed." 

“Ashamed?” 

“Ashamed of becoming so involved in 
something so brutal. I wanted him to 
kill him! Did you know that?” 

“Yeah, I guess everybody feels a little 
like that. Actually it wasn’t one of 
Baby’s greatest fights. Everybody thought 
Chavez would be harder to hit. And did 
you notice one thing—Baby kept lead- 
ing with a right in the second round. I 
never saw him do that so much before.” 

She’d begun to laugh then, uncon- 
trollably, hysterically—right there in the 
street as they waited for a cab. 

“Have I been humorous?” Dick asked. 
“You should hear me when I say some- 
thing funny.” 

But it had passed—a kind of final re- 
lease of all she’d felt tonight—and she 
dried her eyes and preceded him sol- 
emnly into the cab. Over the hot rum 
punches they ordered in a bar on West 
Fourth Street twenty minutes later, she 
told him: “I feel as though something 
important had really happened to me 
tonight—the first time I’ve felt that way 
about anything in—God, I guess it’s 
been years.” 

“You saw a great fighter, that’s all,” 
Dick said. 

“Have you ever met him?” 

“Sure—I’ve interviewed him a couple 
of times. Been down to his training 
camp at Greenwood Lake.” 

"May I go along next time you go?" 

"You mean as a lady of the press? 
I don't think that would work out. But 
if it's a public exhibition day, why, any- 
body can go. Sure, I'll take you down 
there sometime." 

"When?" 


Dick had laughed. "I guess it's a 
woman's prerogative to change her 
mind," he said, "but you'll have to 
admit it's pretty peculiar. Here I had 
to beg you to go the fights tonight and 
now here you are begging me to take 
you to a training camp." 

"But it isn't that I want to visit a 
training camp just to see a training 
camp," Laine told him, somehow unable 
to meet his eyes. "I guess what I really 
want is to see what Baby James is like 
when he isn't making an official appear- 
ance in Madison Square Garden. 
Whether everything I felt tonight 
was just something I dreamed up, or 
whether he really is a kind of extraordi- 
nary human being I've never met be- 
fore." 


“T can tell you anything you want to 
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know about him. For one thing he's a 
very sharp guy. He's never had any 
education—he's lucky if he finished а 
year or two of high school—but he's 
sharp. He can give you some very sharp 
answers. I remember one time——" 

“Then when will you take me?" For 
she didn't want to see him through 
Dick's news-angle eye. 

"I'd take you tomorrow, but it'll 
probably be a lot of weeks before he's 
training again. He's in a class now where 
he doesn't have to fight every month— 
he can pick the fights that'll bring the 
gates." 

"When he fights again," Laine said, 
"I want to go." 

"Okay. It's a date." But he'd contin- 
ued to smile at her, amused at the look 
of complete seriousness on that small, 
intense face. "If I get up around the 
Fancy Fish Tavern sometime in the 
near future, I'll drop in and tell him he 
has a new admirer. That's a bar up in 
Harlem where he hangs out." 

""Then let's add that to our agenda, 
too," Laine said. "Let's go up there for 
a drink some night." 

He hadn't looked too pleased with 
the idea. "I think it might be pretty 
uncomfortable for both of us. It's not 
the kind of Harlem bar where you see 
white couples having drinks." 

“That’s just the kind of Harlem bar 
I'd like to go to." 


"Look, Mademoiselle Brendan," he'd 
answered reasonably, "it's one thing for 
a white guy who's minding his own busi- 
ness to wander around Harlem alone— 
but I don't much care for the idea of 
mixing a white woman into it and tak- 
ing her in a place like the Fancy Fish. 
Its a whore bar. Numbers runners and 
dope peddlers and the kind of rough 
colored sporting crowd you'd expect to 
find in a place where a boxer like Baby 
hangs out. We'd be very uncomfortable, 
and it wouldn't be my idea of fun. Ill 
take you up to Harlem—I’ll take you to 
the Shalimar." 


"You make it sound so romantic that 
now you've got to take me to the Fancy 
Fish." 

Ido" 

" Absolutely." 

"Well, if I have to, I guess I will." 

And two afternoons later he'd called 
for her to take her. "But I'm not guar- 
anteeing that Baby will be there," he 
said as they stopped a cab on Sheridan 
Square and settled back, not touching, 
in the cool impersonal leather. 


She would never have noticed it 
among all the other bars like it along 
Seventh Avenue. Built in depth, deep 
and narrow like a streetcar, with lots of 
green and red neon in its sign outside 
and lots of chrome in its jukebox and 
behind its bar inside. There were too 
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sharply dressed middle-aged Negro men 
talking outside on the sidewalk—as two 
or more people always seemed to be 
standing, talking, outside every bar in 
Harlem—but inside it wasn't crowded. 
Two dark pretty girls sat with neatly 
crossed legs at the front end. Three or 
four men, two of them wearing hats, 
stood at the rear. The jukebox, a Cadil- 
lac among jukeboxes that measured five 
feet across and played a hundred selec- 
tions, was bulging out the walls with a 
hot bop recording of "Body and Soul." 

They ordered martinis, and sat for 
fifteen minutes as people came and 
went behind them and the jukebox 
played on and on with only a short 
slug of silence between numbers to 
reveal there were conversations going 
on here. 


After a second round Dick said, 
"Looks like a dry run. Are you getting 
hungry?" 


"A little-though I wouldn't call this 
exactly a dry run." 

She turned the stem of her glass be- 
tween her fingers. "I wouldn't know 


him if I saw him, probably. He isn't 


one of the men down there at the end, 
is he?" 

"No. And I think youll know him 
when you see him, all right. He dresses 
so you'll know him." | 

He was dressed so you would know 
him when he came in a few minutes 
later-in a belted camel's-hair three- 
quarter coat and pigskin gloves and а 
brown flat-crowned felt hat that rode 
the back of his head. By all this, plus 
a tieless violet sport shirt, you would 
know him as someone who had money 
to spend and was spending a lot of it 
on clothes, but you would not know him 
as a fighter. Even in that flashy draped 
coat he was a nonchalant sapling of a 
man with a bright, inquisitive, un- 
marked face, who stopped at the door 
to say something to somebody, then 
came on in, looking toward the back of 
the bar and intending to go there when 
Dick, turning on his stool, asked, “Ноу 
are you, Baby?" 

He stopped and studied Dick's face 
for a moment, in no hurry, taking the 
time to figure out who had spoken to 
him before he answered. 

"Oh, yeah," he said, a smile crossing 
his mouth but not his eyes, "you're a 
sports writer, ain't you? You were up 
at camp." 

"Dick Willis" Dick said, shaking 
hands with him. "I came up Aere to 
talk with you once, too—you remember?" 


"My memory’s taken a vacation,” 
Baby James said. “Lately even yesterday 
seems like a long time ago." Hed 
glanced at her then, trying within the 
space of a second to decide whether he 
might have met her somewhere, too. 

"Here's an admirer of yours, Baby. 
Laine Brendan, Paris James." 

The word "admirer" had made her 
feel like a foolish and inconsequential 
bobbysoxer being introduced at last to 
Sinatra. Her face went suddenly warm 
and she crossed her legs nervously, say- 
ing, "How do you do." 


"Here"—Dick moved over опе stool to 
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let Baby sit between them—‘‘why don't 
you have something with us?" 

Baby had glanced toward the end of 
the bar then, checking to make sure 
whoever he was meeting was busy talk- 
ing to somebody else. "All right — but 
don't move over, I'l just stand." He 
said to the bartender: "Gimme my pink 
milk special, Georgie." 

It arrived in a tall narrow glass, bed- 
room pink with white foam on top. 

"No alcohol, Laine said. She could 
hear the martinis in her voice. 

"No fun in my business,” Baby told 
her. "Unless you think somethin' like 
going to bed at ten o'clock or gettin' hit 
in the mouth is fun." 

"You don't get hit much," Dick said. 

"I get hit," Baby answered. “Every- 
body gets hit. Somebody swings his arms 
at you willfully for half an hour, you're 
bound to get hit sooner or later." 

"Ive been introduced by my friend 
as an admirer of yours"—she turned to 
him with a little echo of the bartender's 
good humor still on her lips—“but the 
truth is Га never seen you fight until 
the day before yesterday. 1——” 

"Don't ever do it again," Paris James 


said. "Save your money. You'll only be 


making me rich." 

"Nevertheless I intend to see you ev- 
егу time you fight—whether I'll be mak- 
ing you rich or not." And added as a 
challenge of her own: "But what I'd 
really like to do is see you go through 
your training sometime." 

“That’s easy." Baby finished off his 
special and hit her with an amused eye. 
"All you got to do is come over to the 
gym or the camp or wherever I'm train- 
ing on a public exhibition day. Any- 
body can come." He looked at Dick. 
"Why don't you bring her over?" 

Dick, so obviously uncomfortable at 
the way she was speaking up with the 
help of her three martinis, nodded: 
"Sure, I'll do that." 

"But maybe I don't want to come on 
a public exhibition day," Laine said. 
"Maybe I'd like to see the real thing, 
not just the public show," 


Baby had looked long at her then, 
spelling each of her words out in his 
head before deciding what she could 
have in mind. In the end he'd rolled 
with her challenge out of an old racial 
habit and said, "Sure thing. Just give 
me a ring sometime and I'll fix it up 
for you." He was laughing at her, but 
she didn't really care. 

"And where would one give you a 
ring?" 

His thumb indicated the phone booth 
in the corner “Over there. That's 
where I get most of my messages." 
Glancing toward the end of the bar. 
"Ive got a friend looking impatient 
down there—I better go and cool him 
off." He touched both of them with his 
еуез. "See you sometime again, Mr. Wil- 
lis—Miss Brendan." 

It was sheer desperation that made 
her do what she'd done that night after 
she and Dick had gone to the Fancy 
Fish. After dinner she told him she was 
tired—though it was only ten o'clock— 
and bolting the door as his footsteps 
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faded down the stairs, she'd felt her 
heart alive with the strangeness of her 
plan. Even as she picked up the phone 
she could still barely believe she was 
going to do it. And the long wait be- 
tween somebody's answer and his hello 
—a wait filled with the faraway jive of 
the jukebox and the buzz and burr of 
voices—had seemed at least as long as 
all the rest of the evening put together. 

He hadn't even known who she was 
at first. He didn't even recognize her 
voice or her name. But then he knew, 
when he finally recognized Dick this 
evening. "Wait a minute I shut the door 
on this booth. . . . Yeah, here I am. So 
you want to see me do some sparring 
you'll——" 

"No," she said quickly, "it wasn't 
about that at all. I really only wanted 
to ask whether you'd come down for 
dinner tomorrow night." 

His incredulity on the other end of 
the wire was almost a live thing she 
could reach out and touch at this dis- 
tance. "For dinner?" he'd said. 

"Im really the world's greatest por- 
terhouse-steak cook," she answered. “1 
thought perhaps you'd like to come 
down and let me give a demonstration." 

Something like a laugh came from 
his end then. "You serious?" 

"Of course I'm serious." 

"Well, if you're serious I'll come down 
right now—how would that be? And I 
won't need any porterhouse steak; I'll 
settle for a piece of pie." 

He was saying this, she thought, just 
to string her along; just to play a tele- 
phone game with her because he 
thought she was stringing him along. 
"All right, come down now, then," she 
told him defiantly, "if you like that 
better." 

"Where do you live?" 

"In the Village." And she gave him 
the address and the apartment number. 

“They probably wouldn't even let 
me in your apartment house—did you 
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ever think of that? 


"Its а walk-up,” she- answered. 
‘“There’s never anybody around. And 
if you mean because you're colored— 
why there's a colored girl living right 
downstairs." 

He'd laughed again. "You sure have 
got everything figured out." 


But no, the truth was she didn't have 
anything figured out or she wouldn't 
have spent the forty-five minutes be- 
tween the time he hung up and the 
downstairs buzzer sounded, pacing the 
floor, going to the window every few 
minutes to see if a car had pulled up, 
stopping in front of the mirror to study 
her pale face with its large, too-bright 
eyes that looked back at her as surprised 
as a stranger's. What am I doing? she'd 
thought. І don't even know him. 


Thinking of her danger had an almost 
calming effect on her. It was almost 
enjoyable—until the downstairs buzzer 
sounded and she turned around as if 
startled out of a dream. She stared at 
the answering button for several sec- 
onds before going over and pressing it. 

With the door open and one foot in 


(Continued on Page 69) 


“Tt sure feels good to get on my feet for a while. My back is killing me: 
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They toil not and spin not, 


but they are well-fed, well-groomed and well-heeled 


HOW DO OUR SPORTSMEN DO IT? 


К EVERY Harlem across the nation 
there are several specimens of that 
strange (and often mysterious) mam- 
mal, the Sportsman. As a rule this col- 
ored brother is well-fed, well-groomed 
and well-heeled. Like as not he flaunts 
a rakish roadster with white-walled 
tires. He attends the more garish affairs, 
often armed with a slick beige chick 
(maiden or matron). At dubious night 
spots he can be seen surrounded by a 
bevy of brown beauts. His bachelor 
apartment is a rendezvous for some of 
the more discreet glamour girls of sepia 
society who tell themselves that money 
is money, and that even sorors need it. 
Not uncommonly he may be observed 
in a dim corner of an after-hours joint 
gassing a peroxide blonde. 

Is the Sportsman the executive of 
some down home insurance company, 
a wealthy mortician, or a lively physi- 
cian enjoying the profits of his abortion 
mill? Scarcely. While not averse to 
sporting it up, these gentry are usually 
hamstrung by watchful wives who saw 
them through the rough years and now 
want to cash in when they croak. 

So while the bankers and bishops 
play in their hideouts, they can't afford 
to be flagrant. Too frequent appear- 
ances at race tracks might arouse sus- 
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picions, and numbers have to be played 
only with trusted and discreet runners. 

So this narrows the field and fires the 
curiosity about the income of the much- 
talked-about Sportsman. How account 
for the seemingly sybaritic existence of 
these suave brown gentlemen who with- 
out visibly honest means of support fre- 
quent all the better spots, freely toss 
out twenties, make all the smart affairs, 
but who toil not and disdain to spin? 
To quote an ancient sage: how do they 
do it? 

Like wild geese, they seasonally fly 
back and forth across the country. In 
the winter they turn up in Miami 
garbed in ghastly tropical garb and 
sporting similarly-attired female com- 
panions, sun glasses, binoculars and 
scratch sheets. Or mayhap they are in 
Hot Springs, taking the baths and the 
suckers. Or they're trying to beat the 
wheels in Las Vegas or the horses in 
Louisville or Saratoga. If they sometimes 
appear beat physically and financially, 
they prove to have more lives than a 
cat. 

Significantly, they seem in the main 
to be all of one piece: all from that 
social stratum that borders so closely on 
the underworld. It is a revelation to 
check Black Belt lobbies and bars on 
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heavyweight fight eve in Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia or New York. There they can 
be seen: the nation's sepia sportsmen 
hobnobbing with the local fanciers of 
pugilism, horses, poker, policy, numbers, 
heroin, "hot" stuff and broads. The 
owner of a "stable" in St. Louis, the 
boss of a Houston night club, a tout 
from Louisville and a poker shark from 
Memphis may be seen exchanging notes, 
along with show people who have seen 
more honest days. They look, act and 
talk very much alike—which is loud. 
Follow the gossip columns and there 
they turn up regularly and always under 
the cognomen: sportsman. 

That word covers a multitude of sins. 

Harlemites recall one such sportsman 
who aroused the envy of all Seventh Ave- 
nue strollers. Favored with a toothsome, 
young, honey-colored wife who wore 
mink even in summer, a wardrobe that 
would have excited Beau Brummel, a 
yearly new car, box seats at all the fights 
and dances, and a harem of sighing 
Shebas, he was never known to lift 
anything heavier than a panatela. He 
was most popular with the respectable 
Harlem matrons because he knew how 
to get the best "hot" gowns and furs 
at prices which the Sugar Hill Corn 
Flakes Brigade could afford. But alas, 


it all ended so badly and he is the 
guest of New York State in one of the 
upper counties. He came out of a de- 
partment store in the wrong way, at the 
wrong time, with the wrong load, and 
ran into the wrong man! 

Another who had the Harlem demi- 
monde and his rival sportsmen grind- 
ing their teeth when he paraded his 
almost-ofay chick through the dusk-to- 
dawn dumps draped in blue mink, also 
dressed like a male model, burned up 
the asphalt and flaunted the long green. 
Their suspicions aroused, the cops 
raided his swank set-up but when they 
finally broke in, there was none of the 
suspected loot. However, he now has 
only one suit left (white with a dark 
stripe) because the police thoughtfully 
stationed a flatfoot at the basement door 
of the dumbwaiter and caught the stuff 
as it floated down. 

There was never a more fabulous 
group of Afric sportsmen than the big 
policy bosses before they were muscled 
out by or became subordinates of the 
Capone mob remnants. They lived it 
up in wonderful style. Residing in the 
cast-off mansions of white millionaires, 
operating legitimate side businesses, in- 
viting the cream of ebony society to 
their soirees, attending all big affairs 
from St. Louis to Boston, they were 
always sartorially splendid. If they 
missed the races at Churchill Downs, 
Tropical Park or Saratoga, it was be- 
cause they were at ringside at a big 
fight or burning the midnight oil at 
blackjack. The King of Saudi Arabia 
kept no finer harem—and they all con- 
tributed liberally to the NAACP and the 
Urban League. 

It occasionally was embarrassing for 
some of Aframerica's "best people" to 
have been their house guests. One big 
sepia publisher who had shared a South 
Side policy king's chicken, champagne 
and chicks, suddenly called off a threat- 
ened expose of the Chicago underworld 
as corrupter of Negro youth when the 
policy king sent word that he would 
tell all. The publisher probably remem- 
bered the country's shock when one of 
his journalistic contemporaries wrote 
about the criminal tie-ups of a certain 
Detroit fight promoter, and it turned out 
that the newsman had been the goon's 
house guest while getting the lowdown 
on him! 

Another one of our great sportsmen, 
long resident in Chicago after fleeing St. 
Louis ahead of the cops, was notorious 
as far east as Harlem for his fabulous 
"balling," gambling and  profligate 
spending. While spurning golf and ten- 
nis, he was a shark at stud poker and 
crap. He stood well with the white 
labor bosses who backed his rackets and 
in gratitude procured for them agree- 
able brown babes for orgies in a South 
Parkway hotel. He ended up on the 
wrong end of a .38. The resultant re- 
joicing reverberated far across Lake 
Michigan. 

Many of our Washington sportsmen 
have had stirring times. In fact, several 
of them are in stir now! What with the 
seemingly insatiable appetite of bureau- 
crats, congressmen and diplomats for 
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girls and goof balls, the nation's capital 
has always been a lucrative field of 
operations for the boys who neither 
toil nor spin. Perhaps seeing the hand- 
writing on the wall, a couple tried to 
break into legitimate enterprise, but the 
reform came too late. Some Washington 
playboy physicians have also recently 
run afoul of the law. Seems like the 
police will only countenance stillbirths 
that are natural. 

Which brings us to the large part 
that drugs play in maintaining some 
of our racetrack, prizefight and night 
club habitues in the style to which 
they have grown accustomed. With eas- 
ily obtainable "horse" supplanting co- 
caine and morphine, and marijuana 
still enjoying a boom, some of our 
sportsmen never had it so good. To be 
sure there are hazards but it is mainly 
the lowly pushers (the dope proletar- 
iat) who get jugged. Every so often, how- 
ever, there is weeping and wailing along 
the Main Stem as some bevy of broads 
have to find a new daddy. 

Another type of sepia sportsman, 
whose number is rapidly growing with 
greater life expectancy, is the elderly, 
distinguished-looking, courtly, affable, 
prosperous-looking, conservatively- 
dressed operator. He can run through a 
menu and order like a Parisian gourmet, 
choosing the proper cocktails, wines and 
liquers with that aplomb which sets off 
the bon vivant from the common herd. 

Passing up the sylph-like sirens who 
are as hungry for loot as he, he hunts 
out the wealthy, elderly widow with a 
bundle of insurance dough and the re- 
ceipts from liquidating the late hubby’s 
business: With a few more kicks in her, 
she wants to play but in a dignified 
manner. She is just what our sportsman 
is looking for. He moves in fast because 
usually the last old lady’s roll has been 
spent and he needs another killing. A 
shortage of widows is very bad for this 
type but they are always glib and opti- 
mistic. When one of this ilk was sur- 
prised by a friend wolfing a bag of pea- 
nuts in his tiny bedroom, he immedi- 
ately launched into a learned disserta- 
tion on the nutritional value of peanuts 
being greater than filet mignon! 

Confronted with one of these keen 
sportsmen, the simple, well-heeled widow 


is virtually helpless and soon entrapped. 
Usually this little tragi-comedy is 
enacted in Miami or Los Angeles where 
most of these grandmas gather to vege- 
tate through the remaining years, care- 
fully fingering their bankbooks. 

The old sportsman scrounges up 
enough dough to take her on a whirl 
of restaurants, movies, dinners, sports 
and social events, and the quieter and 
swankier bars. One night he runs short 
and borrows $50 until next day, which 
he promptly repays. Next time he is 
temporarily embarrassed to the tune of 
$100 or $200 until his uranium dividend 
comes in next day, when of course it is 
repaid. Then comes the opportunity of 
a lifetime, a chance to clean up a small 
fortune with an investment of $1,500 or 
$2,000 in either oil, gas or uranium, a 
sure shot. It is all convincingly put with 
a soft-sell technique that would delight 
a Madison Avenue huckster. So . . . 
the widow comes across—and next day 
he is ten flying hours away. 

Why are so many of our sportsmen in 
dubious pursuits? Why have so many 
forcibly attended the daily count and 
the lock-up? Why are so many furtive 
amidst affluence? Quite simple. Our 
group has not had opportunities for 
honest endeavor long enough to develop 
a monied class with sufficient surplus to 
support legitimate sportsmen. To be 
sure there are ofays in this category, 
particularly in what is euphemistically 
called cafe society, but their operations 
are not as hazardous as those of their 
colored counterparts. 

And why, you ask, can so many of 
our sportsmen worm their way into 
dicty society and attract females from 
the "best" families? It is because money 
is still in short supply in Aframerica, 
and suckers always jump at the prospect 
of getting something for nothing. True, 
a small but growing minority of our men 
has jumped into the $10,000 and $15,000 
class and presumably has the where- 
withal to supply the glamour and goods 
all gals dream about, but that minority 
is far too small for the demand, too 
busy to play and too tired to be sports- 
men after an eight-hour day. However, 
in defense of our sportsmen, let us admit 
that our ghettos would be duller with- 
out them. A 
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Tax a topside view of the crowd at the Baby 
Grand bar, the lineup at the Regal box office or the 
crowd at the Oasis tables and the trend towards perox- 
ide sticks out like a sore thumb. "There's no question 
about it: our gals are going for blonde locks in the 
beauty parlors these days. Perhaps that picture of 
Sugar Ray's Edna Mae cheering for her hubby at the 
Fullmer fight got the tide rolling and dramatized the 
blonde boom. At any rate the blonde Edna Mae was 
something to see and our girls are following suit in 
surprising numbers. And we thought we'd keep up 
with the vogue in this department with a startling 
blonde—a Chicago miss named Cosetta White. Sport- 
ing much in the way of other endowments aside from 
her platinum hairdo, Cosetta busts the tape a perfect 
36-23-36. Our blonde duchess has tried her hand on 
the stage and enjoyed a short stay in the spotlight 
with Al Benson's rock 'n' roll show at the Regal. 
Currently she's lined up for a tour of duty with 
Larry Steele's road show next season. An eye-opener 
wherever she appears, Cosetta has her sights set on 
big things to come. 
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She's shopping 


for the right man 


Jus at voting age, Cosetta White does not dis- 
guise the fact that her shopping is not limited to 
department stores. She knows the right man is 
usually not to be found behind the counter. For 
one thing, Cosetta admits that her finest attributes 
are not best displayed in a dress, and so she gets 
to the beach as often as she can. Sweaters also do 
nice things for her, and furs rub her just right. 
And for her session before the camera, she found 
herself very much at home in nice filmy negligees. 
To queries about something more permanent in 
the negligee, our blonde duchess shows interest, 
but only provided orange blossoms, a ring and 
bridal veil go with same. 


DUKE'S MALE TALES 


A RATHER limp-wristed lad sur- 
prised the other fellows in his gay set 
one day when he announced uncere- 
moniously that he was going to get mar- 
ried. "You, Percy," was the response. 
"How can you do that to us?" 


But Percy was determined and went 
through with his intentions, even to the 
extent of going on a honeymoon with 
his wife. On his return, one of his 
friends joshingly asked: “Well, is your 
wife pregnant yet?" 

"I certainly hope so," he responded. 
"I wouldn't want to go through all 
that again!" 


T wo COUNTRY cousins in Louis- 
iana had heard that a distant uncle had 
died and left them a sizeable fortune. 
They were sitting under magnolia con- 
templating what they would do with 
their newly-acquired wealth. 


"I know exactly what I'm going to 
do," said one cousin with bravado. “I’m 
going to Memphis and get myself a pink 
Cadillac, a pink woman and a pink 
poodle and have myself a ball." 


The second cousin looked at his rela- 
tive in a moment of long sad silence. 
"If you do, I'll know exactly what I'll 
do. I'll come on up to Memphis, get 
me a black Cadillac, a black woman and 
a black poodle and watch them tar and 
feather your sun-tanned buns." 


К THE back country of Alabama, two 
farmers who had sent their sons to Tus- 
kegee discussed their sons' progress at 
school. "I really don't understand them 


degrees the boys are working for. Do. 


you, Willie?" 

"Well, it's not hard," replied Ezekiel. 
"First one they get is called a B.S. And 
you know what that means." 


"Oh, sure, everybody knows that." 


“Then they work a little harder and 
they get this M.S. That just means More 
Of The Same." 

Willie nodded. 

“Then comes the rough one. They 
really work, read for years and write 
long papers. And then they get the 
highest one of all—the Ph.D.” 

"And what does that one stand for?" 

"Piled Higher And Deeper." 
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Oir, a hardworking, honest new- 
comer from the old country, had courted 
his girl to the point of marriage but just 
before popping the question felt im- 
pelled to make a clean breast of every- 
thing. “Before I ask you to marry me,” 
he said to his lady love, “I think I ought 
to tell you I suffer from an incurable 
disease.” 

Of course, the girl broke off the en- 
gagement and Olaf never saw her again. 
But he got another girl and was again 
on the verge of marriage when his con- 
fession of an incurable malady also 
caused her to flee in horror. 

Olaf thereupon decided that he would 
not tell his next sweetheart about his 
trouble until after the wedding. He had 
been married for several hours and the 
newly-weds were in their honeymoon 
hotel when Olaf’s conscience got the 
better of him. 

"I should have told you before," he 
said to his new bride, “but I suffer from 
an incurable disease. I'm color blind." 

And the voice beside him replied: 
"You sho am, honey!" 


W: KNOW a Harlem couple who 
seem to be having radio trouble. Since 
he got a high fidelity set, he's been 
neglecting his wife. As a result, she's 
turned to low fidelity with high fre- 
quency. 


Tue IMPACT of civilization has been 
great in many sections of Africa but 
nowhere as evident as the backwoods 
jungles of Liberia where new housing 
projects and even electricity has made 
its mark. But tribal customs continue as 
before, as was seen in one village where 
a native came down from the hills for 
a conference with his chief. 

"Im tired of my wife,” he com 
plained. "She's now 40 and I want to 
trade her in for two 20's." 

The chief protested the arrangement, 
but finally acquiesced to the demands 
of the tribesman who went up into the 
hills with his two new wives. But sev- 
eral days later, he returned with a dis- 
consolate look on his face, asking for 
the return of his former wife. "What's 
wrong?" asked the chief. 

The tribesman's weary response was: 
"I found out I'm not wired for 220." 
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Blessings on thee, Little Square, 
Darefoot cat with processed hair; 
With thy out-there Ivy suit 

And thy pockets bulged with loot, 
With thy gimmers cocked to dig, 


Each арс every female gig; 

With thy skypiece greased with dirt, 
And thy red and yellow shirt, 

With that gum chewed in thy cud, 
Truly thou art one unhipped stud; 
My own Elgin to thee I bare, 

I was once a four-sided square! 


by DAN BURLEY 
with apologies to 


James Greenleaf Whittier 
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On the road 
or at home in his 
Chicago penthouse 

apartment, 

Al Williams finds 
his Mark Il 
leaves its mark 
on his audiences. 


Driving a Mark II 
is a way of life that 


is the ‘absolute most 


doing the 
CONTINENTAL 
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by VINCENT TUBBS 


Tu: ITALIANS have a word for it: cognoscenti, which loosely translated means 
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those who are "aware of the difference"—the difference, that is, between a few transi- 
tory moments of pleasure and virtually submerging oneself in the elegant, luxurious, 
top-drawer way of living and loving. 

Such men have the flexibility to chew on a bone in a rib joint and exchange talk 
with dames of dollar virtue, or order a twelve-course dinner in French or Italian 
for a mink-coated Philadelphia Main Liner. But, given the choice, their elected way 
of life is that best expressed by Old Man Hemingway (who, incidentally, hopes to 
be able to make love until he is 85) as he taught a friend the fine art of landing a 
game fish. 

“Take him gently, now," Hemingway crooned after the reel had sung its soft whine 
of fish having taken bait. "Easy. Easy. Work him with style. That's it, up slowly with 
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Off to the golf course, 

dining out in elegant style 

or just impressing 

the boys in backroom and that 
favorite gal, the Continental 

is a mighty handy gadget. 
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the rod, now reel in fast. Suave. With style. 
With style. Don't break his mouth." 

And whether it concerns hitting a golf 
ball, mixing a Martini, making a pickup or 
maneuvering to the ultimate moment of 
truth, this feeling about style, perhaps more 
than anything else, is the faithfully-followed 
creed of the cult with the incredible batting 
average. 

The art of living has taken on a special 
significance to them and, as in all other 
things they demand more of a car than 
mere transportation. The car must comple- 
ment the man's way of life. He may choose 
a Thunderbird or a Jaguar, a Lincoln Pre- 
miere or a Cadillac Eldorado, but if he is 
the absolute most, he drives a Lincoln Con- 
tinental Mark II. 

Such a man is amiable, world-traveled Al 
Williams of the Four Step Brothers, who 
lives the lush life and loves it. He rides with 
proper savoir faire in the most luxurious 
automobile on American highways. 

His cafe au lait Mark II is the cornerstone 
of a life he has fashioned with the precise- 
ness of an engineer building a bridge. For 
him driving the Continental is a way of life 
in itself which requires that its owner eat, 
drink, talk, behave with a cool air of so- 
phistication that marks him as a man of 
the world who knows how to live wisely and 
well. 

Like the airy step of that Fred Astaire- 
Ginger Rogers moyie in which they danced 
“the Continental" owning one of these 
handy $10,000 gadgets sets the mood, beat 
and rhythm of a man’s leisure life. 

For Al Williams, enthusiasm for luxury 
and elegance would appear to be simply a 
triumph of exposure to it for over two 
decades. He speaks with distracting casual- 
ness of such heady experiences as golfing 
with Abbe Lane in Japan where the Step 
Brothers toured with Xavier Cugat’s show, 
and of yachting with title-laden royalty on 
the Italian Riviera while the act played two 
years of European engagements. 

“The first time we went to Europe and 
moved around with people who didn’t care 
about color, who seemed never to worry or 
talk about money, who never talked loud, 
who got drunk as anybody but always passed 
out gracefully, it became plain to me how 
I wanted to live—with the people who live 
that sort of life. I don’t know how to de- 
scribe it, but I guess it’s ‘continental’ if 
anything.” 

He shifts his tiny Italian-shod feet and 
puts a few phrases together: “lush but not 
vulgar; colorful but not flashy, smooth .. . 
suave . . . with style." And then he drops a 
fact that seems to confuse him: “I don’t have 
success with Negro girls, y'know. Can't seem 
to get through to them. There are excep- 
tions, but the places I go and the things 
I like to do seem to frighten most of them. 
Maybe it’s all a matter of experience, but no 
matter what the loss a fellow can’t stand 
still, he’s got to do things the way he wants 
to do them.” 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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*We'll never catch them now, never, never." 


NEGROES 


Dip YOU hear about it?” 
"About what?" 
“The niggers, the niggers!” 

x "What about 'em?" 

“Them leaving, pulling out, going 
away; did you hear?" 

"What you mean, pulling out? How 
can they do that?" 

“They can, they will, they are." 

"Just a couple?" 


"Every single one here in the South!" 
“Мо 


Lar едй! 


Lad A anm e ЧИЧА 


ў 


The rockets stood by, 


ready for the takeoff to Mars 
but would Silly be able to make it? 


IHE DAY 


LEFI EARTH 


by RAY BRADBURY 


vest” 

“T got to see that. I don’t believe it. 
Where they going—Africa?" 

A silence. 

"Mars." 

"You mean the planet Mars?’ 

"That's right." 

The men stood up in the hot shade 
of the hardware porch. Someone quit 
lighting a pipe. Somebody else spat out 
into the hot dust of noon. 

“They can't leave, they can't do that." 


, 


"They're doing it, anyways." 

"Where'd you hear this?" 

"It's everywhere, on the radio a min- 
ute ago, just come through." 

Like a series of dusty statues, the men 
came to life. 

Samuel Teece, the hardware propri- 
etor, laughed uneasily. "I «wondered 
what happened to Silly. I sent him on 
my bike an hour ago. He ain't come 
back from Mrs. Bordman's yet. You 
think that black fool just pedaled off 
to Mars?" 

The men snorted. 


“All I say is, he better bring back 
my bike. I don't take stealing from no 
one, by God." 

“Listen!” 


The men collided irritably with each 
other, turning. 

Far up the street the levee seemed to 
have broken. The black warm waters 
descended and engulfed the town. Be- 
tween the blazing white banks of the 
town stores, among the three silences, a 
black tide flowed. 

Samuel Teece wouldn't believe it. 
"Why, hell, where'd they get the trans- 
portation? How they goin’ to get to 
Mars?" 

"Rockets," 
main. | 

“All the damn-fool things. Where’d 
they get rockets?” 

“Saved their money and built them.” 

"I never heard about it." 

"Seems these niggers kept it secret, 
worked on the rockets all themselves, 
don't know where—in Africa, maybe." 

"Could they do that?" demanded 
Samuel Teece, pacing about the porch. 
"Ain't there a law?" 

"It ain't as if they're declarin’ war,” 
said Grandpa quietly. 

“Where do they get off, God damn it, 
workin’ in secret, plottin'?" shouted 
Teece. х 

"Schedule is for all this town's niggers 
to gather out by Loon Lake. Rockets be 
there at one o'clock, pick 'em up, take 
‘em to Mars.” 

“Telephone the governor, call out the 
militia," cried Teece. “They should’ve 
given notice!" 

"Here comes your woman, Теесе.” 

The men turned again. 

As they watched, down the hot road 
in the windless light first one white 
woman and then another arrived, all of 
them with stunned faces, all of them 
rustling like ancient papers. Some of 
them were crying, some were stern. АП 
came to find their husbands. They 
pushed through barroom swing doors, 
vanishing. They entered cool, quiet 
groceries. They went in at drug shops 
and garages. And one of them, Mrs. 
Clara Teece, came to stand in the dust 
by the hardware porch, blinking up at 
her stiff and angry husband as the black 
river flowed full behind her. 

"Its Lucinda, Pa; you got to come 
home!" 

"Im not comin' home for no damn 
darkie!” 

"She's leaving. What'll I do without 
her?" 

"Fetch for yourself, maybe. I won't 
get down on my knees to stop her." 


said Grandpa Quarter- 
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“But she’s like a family member,” Mrs. 
Teece moaned. 

"Don't shout! I won't have you blub- 
berin' in public this way about no god- 
damn——” 

His wife's small sob stopped him. 
She dabbed at her eyes. "I kept telling 
her, ‘Lucinda,’ I said, ‘you stay on and 
I raise your pay, and you get two nights 
off a week, if you want, but she just 
looked set! I never seen her so set, and 
I said, ‘Don’t you love me, Lucinda?’ 
and she said yes, but she had to go 
because that's the way it was, is all. She 
cleaned the house and dusted it and put 
luncheon on the table and then she 
went to the parlor door and—and stood 
there with two bundles, one by each 
foot, and shook my hand and said, 
‘Good-by, Mrs. Teece.’ And she went 
out the door. And there was her lunch- 
eon on the table, and all of us too upset 
to even eat it. It's still there now, I 
know; last time I looked it was getting 
cold." 

Teece almost struck her. “God damn 
it, Mrs. Teece, you get the hell home. 
Standin' there makin' a sight of your- 
self!" 

But, Ра. 

He strode away into the hot dimness 
of the store. He came back out a few 
seconds with a silver pistol in his hand. 

His wife was gone. 

Teece sat on the edge of his hardwood 
chair. "If one of 'em so much as laughs, 
by Christ, I'll kill 'em." 

The men waited. 

The river passed quietly in the dream- 
ful noon. 

"Looks like you goin' to have to hoe 
your own turnips, Sam," Grandpa 
chuckled. 

"Im not bad at shootin' white folks 
neither." Teece didn't look at Grandpa. 
Grandpa turned his head away and 
shut up his mouth. 

"Hold on there!" Samuel Теесе 
leaped off the porch. He reached up 
and seized the reins of a horse ridden 
by a tall Negro man. “You, Belter, come 
down off there!" 

"Yes, sir," Belter slid down. 

Teece looked him over. "Now, just 
what you think you're doin'?" 

“WOH, -MEYFeece хк 

"I reckon you think you're goin’, 
just like that song—what's the words? 
"Way up in the middle of the air’; ain't 
that it?" 

"Yes, sir." The Negro waited. 

"You recollect you owe me fifty dol- 
lars, Belter?” 

ев SHE: 

"You jryin' to sneak out? By God, 
Ill horsewhip you!" 

"All the excitement, and it slipped 
my mind, sir." 

"It slipped his mind." Teece gave a 
vicious wink at his men on the hard- 
ware porch. "God damn, mister, you 
know what you're goin' to do?" 

“No, sir.” 

"You're stayin’ here to work out that 
fifty bucks, or my name ain't Samuel W. 
Teece." He turned again to smile con- 
fidently at the men in the shade. 

Belter looked at the river going along 
the street, that dark river flowing and 
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flowing between the shops, the dark 
river from which he had been snatched 
on his journey. He began to shiver. 
"Let me go, Mr. Teece. I'll send your 
money from up there, I promise!" 

"Listen, Belter." Teece grasped the 
man's suspenders like two harp strings, 
playing them now and again, contemp- 
tuously, snorting at the sky, pointing 
one bony finger straight at God. “Belter, 
you know anything about what’s up 
there?" 

"What they tells me." 

"What they tells him! Christ! Hear 
that? What they tells him!" He swung 
the man's weight by his suspenders, idly, 
ever so casual, flicking a finger in the 
black face. “Belter, you fly up and up 
like a July Fourth rocket, and bang! 
There you are, cinders, spread all over 
space. Them crackpot scientists, they 
don't know nothin', they kill you all 
off!” 

edont Care." 

“Glad to hear that. Because you know 
what’s up on that planet Mars? There’s 
monsters with big raw eyes like mush- 
rooms! You seen them pictures on those 
future magazines you buy at the drug- 
store for a dime, ain’t you? Well! Them 
monsters jump up and suck marrow 
from your bones!” 

“I don’t care, don’t care at all, don’t 
care.” Belter watched the parade slide 
by, leaving him. Sweat lay on his dark 
brow. He seemed about to collapse. 

“And it’s cold up there; no air, you 
fall down, jerk like a fish, gaspin’, dyin’, 
stranglin’, stranglin’ and dyin’. You like 
that?” 

“Lots of things I don’t like, sir. Please, 
sir, let me go. I'm late." 

“ГИ let you go when I'm ready to 
let you go. We'll just talk here polite 
until I say you can leave, and you know 
it damn well. You want to travel, do 
you? Well, Mister Way up in the Mid- 
dle of the Air, you get the hell home 
and work out that fifty bucks you owe 
me! Take you two months to do that!" 

"But if I work it out, I'll miss the 
rocket, sir!" 

"Ain't that a shame now?" Teece tried 
to look sad. 

"I give you my horse, sir." 

"Horse ain't legal tender. You don't 
move until I get my money." Teece 
laughed inside. He felt very warm and 
good. 

A small crowd of dark people had 
gathered to hear all this. Now as Belter 
stood, head down, trembling, an old 
man stepped forward. 

“Mister?” 

Teece flashed him а quick look. 
"Well?" 

"How much this man owe you, mis- 
ter?" 

"None of your damn business!" 

The old man looked at Belter. “Ном 
much, son?" 

"Fifty dollars." 

The old man put out his black hands 
at the people around him. “There’s 
twenty-five of you. Each give two dol- 
lars; quick now, this no time for argu- 
ment." 

"Here, now!" 


cried Teece, stiffening 
up, tall, tall. 


(Continued on Page 66) 


"Is that rubber I smell burning?" 
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| Cutie Frances Taylor has that warm, cuddlesome appeal 


that makes big he-men go boom in the romance department 


TAYLOR-MADE 
TEMPTRESS 


К EVERY duke's datebook, there is always one special number that rates in 
the fourstar department. She's not that high-pressure bazoom girl, that blonde 
bomber, that oomphy lolapalooza. Rather she's a trim package of sex appeal 
custom-made for romance. She's that lass with class that you'll never get any 
static about when it comes to matching numbers with the boys on the block. Our 
nomination for that perfect 1957 model lovely is a Chicago cutie named Frances 
Taylor, who in our book is indeed a Taylor-made temptress. 

Frances is one of those pert pixies, as refreshing as a sip of that smooth French 
rosé vintage. She was for a long time on view with the Katherine Dunham troupe 
and then like Eartha Kitt graduated into Broadway productions. Her last was 
with Kitt in "Shinbone Alley" and before that she was a doll in "Mr. Wonderful" 
with Sammy Davis, Jr. Petite, puckish and winsome in the truest sense of all these 
words, Frances has that warm, cuddlesome appeal that throws men off their guard 
—but then she's ready with the haymaker which has been tossed at a number 
of big men about town, the most recent of whom has been trumpeter Miles Davis. 
A much-travelled young miss having circled the globe with the Dunham troupe, 
Frances has finally settled down not far from the Broadway bright lights and is 
bedazzling the Main Stem with her own kind of glamour. 


Pinup pixie Frances Taylor 
is naturally endowed 

in all departments 

and has displayed 

her finer points 

at geographical points 
circling the globe. 


Highly talented 

as dancer, Frances 

has demonstrated 

her terpsichore art 

on Broadway in several 
musicals and won 
wolfish stares 

from gentry 

along the Main Stem. 


BEST-DRESSED MAN 


and they run the gamut from Sammy 
Davis' four-button, slump-shouldered 
Ivy creations to the hardly-ever-buttoned 
coats of Duke Ellington (who has been 
accused by some of being so stout that 
he can't close his coat). There are fuddy- 
duddies who still insist on such dated 
touches as padded shoulders and pleated 
pants but they are a diminishing tribe. 

Most experts agree that the modified 
Ivy cut worn by natty Nat “King” Cole 
is unquestionably the smoothest, neatest 
and coolest caper in the clothing sweep- 
stakes. 

Nat combines imaginative selection of 
imported silk, mohair, shantung and 
light-weight flannel fabric in his suiting 
with alternating button-down and eye- 
let shirts, rep and foulard ties, and 
comes up with a casually correct tone 
to his two-button, semi-Ivy cut gar- 
ments. On stage or off, he is the best 
dressed man in his style class. 

There will be counter arguments, of 
course, in favor of such dapper and 
highly individualistic sharp dressers as 
Eckstine and Ellington. Duke prefers a 
shirt with a heavy roll collar, Billy even 
manufactures a shirt style that bears his 
name. Another extreme is represented 
by Chicago Attorney Euclid Taylor, who 
is as natty as they come, but his suits 
are all a standard blue and express an 
individualism that only the most secure 
of men would attempt. 

The clothing of each costs them a 
pretty penny and are masterfully cut, 
but they fall into a style class that is 
being swept off the scene in the season's 
current swing to three-button Ivy jack- 
ets with short, narrow lapels and thin 
shoulder padding. 

This frank honesty about male shoul- 
ders, which may cause many a female 
to lose her illusions about her muscle- 
man of yesterday, is the hallmark of the 
strict Ivy Leaguers like Don Shirley, 
Miles Davis, Billy Taylor and Harry 
Belafonte. They not only eschew pad- 
ding in the shoulders but insist upon 
the center vent in the jacket, more taper 
in the trousers and smaller cuffs to em- 
phasize the physique-honest silhouette. 

Some of the Ivy Leaguers have 
dropped the handkerchief pocket from 
the jacket and the buttonhole from the 
lapel. They say the handkerchief at the 
chest line breaks the symmetry of the 
garment, and the buttonhole is an out- 
dated tailoring flourish, the absence of 
which distinguishes the suit as custom- 
made. 

Acceptance of these innovations by 
such widely separated stylists аз New 
York CBS set designer George Olden, 
Washington disc jockey John Bandy, 
Milwaukee entertainer Frankie Que and 
Detroit editor Bill Mathey prove that 
the continental-inspired Ivy touch is 
here to stay among men who select their 
clothing with an eye to reflecting their 
personalities and the success they have 
attained. 

What has happened in the once 
static world of men's clothing is that 
today's selection of styles, colors, pat- 
terns and fabrics is so varied that every 
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man can express his individualism and 
still be considered sharp in a particu- 
lar style class. Literally everybody can 
be as sharp as a mosquito's knee. 

There once was a time when men 
were limited by custom to set patterns 
and colors in their attire. The blue 
serge suit era had every man looking 
as samey as if they had been stamped 
out on carbon paper. Individuality was 
expressed almost solely in neckwear. 
But with a new attitude about the en- 
joyment of living, modern man finds 
that dressing right is as important as 
eating right or speaking right. 

And just as men with different per- 
sonalities select Cadillacs or Lincolns 
for transportation, there are varied in- 
clinations in the cut of clothes and 
whereas once any departure from the 
norm would be frowned up, today 
individual preferences in styles are en- 
couraged. 

For instance, there is Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, who leans toward 
a three-button jacket; Congressman 
Charles Diggs, Jr., who likes unfinished 
silks with a subtle sheen; publicist Billy 
Rowe, who favors the finished silk with 
the high sheen; and liquor salesman 
Joe Makel, whose-cross-country jaunting 
once made him a wearer of all styles 
and fabrics. 

However, the problem that confronted 
Makel in past years when Easterners 
favored tweeds and flannels while West- 
erners preferred worsteds and sharkskins 
has been solved once and for all by the 
switch to lighter fabrics for year-around 
wear. 

Since the modern business man steps 
out of a warm auto into a warm office, 
he no longer needs the bulk and weight 
of yesterday's 12 and 13 ounce fabrics. 
The featherweight fabrics of today and 
the future will range from a whisper- 
light four ounces for summer to an 
eleven-ounce winter-weight cloth. 

Such bulkless, easy-to-wear garments 
have always been popular with South- 
erners in seldom frigid climates. Insur- 
ance executive T. M. Alexander of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Peter Lane in Dallas, 
Tex. who are standouts in their style 
classes, were among the first to switch 
to silks. They will also probably be 
the first to accept the Fall trend toward 
shorter, light tweed and silk blend top- 
coats. 

The swing to lighter fabrics for year- 
around wear also gets the nod of ap- 
proval from colorful-dressing Califor- 
nians where the two-button jacket in 
imported high-sheen silks has its great- 
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est exponent in disc jockey Joey Adams, 
a really cool cat who has to be con- 
sidered in anybody's sartorial spotlight. 

Next to the predominating Italian 
influence in fabrics, shoe styles and sport 
shirt styles, colorful California has had 
more say-so on sports wear than any 
other corner of the world. The sunshine 
state has dictated that sport jackets for 
three-season wear, Spring, Summer and 
Fall, are lighter and brighter in 1957 
than ever before. They have blossomed 
forth in bold blazer stripes, checks, 
plaids, herringbones and shadow stripes. 
The cut is the full-bodied Ivy style, 
with center or side vents and flap patch 
pockets. 

Slacks, for the most part, hold to 
solid colors, with pleatless fronts and 
back or side straps. 

Whether the well-dressed man pre- 
fers the style of the strict Ivy Leaguer, 
the modified Ivy or works out his own 
destiny likes blues singing Big Joe Tur- 
ner, who rates a best-dressed accolade 
among men weighing over 275 pounds, 
he is sure to be wearing a lustrous fibre 
with a masculine softness as glossy as 
a thoroughbred's hide this year. 

The new fabrics highlight silk as 
strongly as if the silk worm had worked 
his way into the sheep's hair. Prominent 
are high sheen silks, blends of cash- 
mere and silk and raw nubby silks that 
have replaced heavy English tweeds. 
There are rich tonal shades of color 
with blue predominating though gray 
and brown are holding their own. 

In patterns, there is a return to plaids 
but not strong Glen plaids. Plaids are 
more subtle and there are small self- 
pattern effects and stripes in all forms, 
including chalk, pin, dot and transi- 
tion. 

Shirt fabrics that are favored this sea- 
son also tend toward silk, pima and 
man-made synthetics which are easy to 
launder and wear well. Color in men's 
shirts is on the square side. White is 
always right, but some stripes and whites 
with tiny etched patterns will be seen. 

There is wide variety in collar styles 
but the button-down and eyelet tab will 
prevail among the better dressers. 

In shoes, the Italian cobblers have 
taken the day. Wide lasted, pointed toed 
slip-ons in all colors or with only two 
or three eyelets are high fashion this 
season. 

The season's hat for the smartly 
turned out businessman is the snap- 
brimmed standard felt in brown or 
gray, with a tapered crown and a brim 
no more than 2!4 inches wide. The top 
is creased but the front pinches are left 
out. Also popular is the telescope model 
flat top in shades of dark brown with 
black band and pearl gray with black 
band. 

Coolest outfit of the season is a three- 
button mercury blue imported silk suit, 
worn with a pale blue foulard tie and 
matching handkerchief. Add a plain 
white pima eyelet shirt, dark blue ribbed 
sox of silk and cotton mixture, black 
Italian cut shoes and gray low crown, 
narrow brim hat with shallow center 
crease and black band. 

That, man, is crazy! Ww 
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It's a woman's prerogative to change her mind 


about whether she's been romanced or simply had 


From TIME immemorial women 
have been granted the dubious pre- 
rogative of changing their minds—and 
inevitably the opposite gender has 
taken a beating in consequence. But 
nowhere as brutally as in the arena of 
the boudoir. Upon a lady's after- 
thoughts depend a gent's after-years, 
for a seduction can upon a woman's 
prerogative become a rape. 

The lady in question may have en- 
tered into the amour of the evening 
with the most dishonorable of inten- 
tions, but anywhere during the course 
of the night may suddenly be struck 
with the virtue of virtue. Thereupon 
tawdry and scarlet as her previous 
servitude might be, she still has the 
option of mental reservations that 
prompt her to shout that her person 
has been involuntarily tampered with. 
Such are the vagaries of the lasses and 
the legal beagles that she is fully 
within her rights to shriek from the 
housetops that she has been wronged. 

And where is the gentleman in ques- 
tion: way out on a shaky limb while 
the lady saws away. If he has been 
wronged by the accusation, the odds 
are all against him proving he is 
right in his contention that his amor- 
ous activity was fully with the blessing 
of the female involved. And so his 
chances of changing a bedmate for a 
cellmate are highly probable. 

No doubt there is the other side of 
the coin, too, ie. the wolf who mis- 
takes a smile for an invitation and 
then doesn't know how to take "No" 
for an answer. And caught on the edge 
of this coin for ages have been the 
greatest of legal minds who have yet 
to agree on how to channel biological 
urges of both sexes within reasonable 
limitations when expressed without 
benefit of clergy. Their most frustrat- 
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THOSE WRONGED WOMEN 


by LESTRE BROWNLEE 


ing dilemma has been how to contend 
with a woman’s prerogative, popularly 
expressed along Tin Pan Alley in such 
lines as "A woman is a sometimes 
thing." 

Consider the case of the tan and ter- 
rific thing that recently marched into 
a Chicago police station and an- 
nounced perfunctorily: "Sergeant, I 
want to report a rape—I think." 

Naturally the bluecoat behind the 
desk did a double take and upon re- 
covery, inquired: "What do you mean, 
you 'think'? Don't you know if it was 
or it wasn't?" 

"No, I really don't know." 

Disgust written on his face, the ser- 
geant angrily asked: "What do you 
mean you don't know? When did all 
this happen?" 

By now, the woman had lost her 
composure and embarrassment was 
written over her face. “Well, it hap- 
pened ten days ago—if it was rape,” 
she said. 

“Why wasn’t it reported before 
this?" 

"I didn't know it until today." 

"Come now, what kind of a story 
is that? You mean to tell me this hap- 
pened to you ten days ago and you 
didn't know it until today? Look, 
lady, I'm a busy man . . ." he started 
to give her a fast brushoff.. 

And then the woman spilled out 
the facts in her life. It seems her hus- 
band was watching television when she 
went to bed. During the night she had 
been disturbed by a man of more 
ardor than usually displayed by her 
mate. 

"I thought it was my husband until 
today," she related. "But then I found 
out that my husband was in a poker 
game that night and was arrested in 
a raid next door. He wasn't home all 
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night, but I didn't miss him since he 
leaves the house in the morning be- 
fore I get up. My cousin got him out 
on bond, but I didn't find out until 
today. 

"Now somebody was with me that 
night. That I know positively. It 
wasn't my husband. Now was I raped 
or not, sergeant?" 

The sergeant was bewildered for a 
moment, but then a glimmer of light 
came to his eyes. "You say that raid 
was ten days ago," he asked as he 
thumbed through the station com- 
plaint book. "Do you know a man 
named Willie Ransom?” 

“Sure, he’s a big, tall man who lives 
next door to us.” 

“Well, as I remember it, when we 
made that raid, a guy ducked out be- 
fore we could grab him. But we found 
out who he was and picked him up 
later that day. It was Willie Ransom. 
We wondered where he had ducked 
out, and now I think I know. He 
must have gone into your house.” 

"You're sure it was Willie Ransom 
who ran out of the house?" the ac- 
cuser asked. 

"Im positive. We've had him in 
here before for gambling. I'll pick 
him up and book him for this case, 
too. 

“1 don't know." There was a dreamy 
look in her eyes as she spoke. “Maybe 
I should be more positive. І don't 
think I want to make a complaint. 1 
want to be sure. It's Willie Ransom, 
you say?" 

"Yeah; I’m: sure." 

"Well, Im sorry I took up your 
time, sergeant," the woman suddenly 
announced and walked out. 

Being a man who kept his ears 
close to the ground, the sergeant was 
not too surprised to learn in the fol- 
lowing days of a beautiful friendship 
that had blossomed between Willie 
Ransom and his accuser. And when 
the wife's mate landed in front of his 
desk for assault and battery against 
Willie, the sergeant was not unsym- 
pathetic to his case. 

As a newsman prowling the South 
Side of Chicago, I have encountered 
strange twists in rape cases but none 
more odd than the happy-ending story 
involving a woman who ended marry- 
ing the man who raped her. She was 
going through a park when accosted 
by a man who dragged her into the 
bushes. He helped himself to her 
charms as well as four dollars in her 
purse. She reported the attack to the 
police but they never found the rapist. 
Two years later after her husband 
died, a man rang her doorbell and 
handed her a ten dollar bill. А 

Не explained he was the one who 
had raped and robbed her and that 
his conscience had bothered him. He 
was returning her money, asking her 
forgiveness and would like to show 
her how sorry he w:s by taking her to 
the movies. She agreed and that was 
the beginning of a six-months romance 
that ended in marriage. 

But she had a difficult time explain- 
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ing to police some years later. They 
had taken the rapist's fingerprints from 
her purse. When he got a war job and 
had to be fingerprinted, police prompt- 
ly nabbed him and carted him off to 
jail for rape. They sent for her to 
identify the rapist. Blushingly she 
admitted that he was indeed the man 
who raped her—but also her husband. 

Technically the husband was guilty 
of raping his own wife—but that is the 
one prerogative legally granted to а 
male. In this case, the forced atten- 
tions had been somewhat premature. 
But the husband went scot free. 

So, too, did a defendant who had 
famed lawyer Clarence Darrow in his 
corner. His strategy in disproving the 
charge was simple. He put the victim 
on the witness stand, handed her a 
piece of thread while he hunched for- 
ward in front of her with a needle. 

“Thread the needle, please," Dar- 
row asked of the woman who insisted 
her chastity had been violated. 

"I could, if you would just hold 
the needle still," she said after three 
or four unsuccessful passes. Darrow 
had no difficulty winning freedom for 
his client. 

Actually he was using a century-old 
argument that dates back to the days 
of Austria's Empress Maria Theresa, 
who sat in judgment on a palace 
guardsman accused by a lady-in-waiting 
of taking liberties with her. The youth 
stepped forward, pulled his sword 
from the sheath and handed it to her 
majesty. 

“Will your majesty be kind enough 
to put this sword into its sheath?” he 
asked. i 

Each time the empress tried to in- 
sert. the sword in the sheath, the 
guardsman moved it to one side or 
another. 

"How do you expect me to put it 
in, if you don't hold still?" the em- 
press finally said in exasperation. 

The guardsman bowed and said: 
“That is my defense.” 

Smiling, the empress dismissed the 
charges. 

From the days of the Austrian 
empress to modern times, women have 
made strident steps along the path to 
sexual emancipation, so much that to- 
day in many cases the female has 
become the admitted aggressor in mat- 
ters romantic. And we have lived to 
see instances where males have ac- 
cused the weaker sex of rape. As yet, 
our jurisprudence has prudently not 
recognized such a crime. 

But in the South giving a girl the 
eye can get a gent in trouble—especi- 
ally if the male happens to be of sepia 
hue and the victim of his reckless eye- 
balling is lilywhite. Such was the 
charge leveled against a Carolina share- 
cropper not too many years back and 
he was convicted. Better sense pre- 
vailed at a higher level. He finally 
won out and was freed of the charge 
of ocular rape. 

In the weird complex of race rela- 
tions in Dixie, just the threat of shout- 
ing "Rape" becomes a double-barreled 
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club, a kind of sex blackmail. The 
lonely oversexed belle who suffers 
from a slight case of nymphomania 
may find the answer to a maiden's 
prayers in some unsuspecting Negro 
youth and the mere mention of the 
word "rape" is enough to make him 
do her bidding. And contrary to what 
some psychiatrists say about sex hab- 
its, sheer fear is apt to result in stellar 
performance by Negro males in such 
queasy situations. 

I knew of such an instance in 
Augusta, Georgia, during World War 
II. A white woman hired a young 
Negro as her house and yard man with 
an understanding that he was sup- 
posed to husband more than just the 
plants. The pay was good enough and 
the young stallion was not displeased 
with his chores. He bent all his effort 
to see that the lady in question had 
her jaded appetite properly and fre- 
quently gratified. 

But his spirit was more durable than 
his flesh. One day as he sat in with 
a big colored sergeant in the local 
USO, he confided: "If you want to 
go by and see this lady, I will give you 
some change." But the sergeant with 
three brown-skinned cuties lined up 
for his evening declined the generous 
offer. Tired and beat, finally the Negro 
gigolo took off one day and boarded a 
train headed North. 

Later that evening, the white hus- 
band of the hard-to-please lady burst 
into the local USO with two pistols in 
his hands. He was looking for the 
Negro who had just raped his wife that 
afternoon. 

The "culprit" had escaped in time 
but barely intact. 

That rape in Dixie has other facets 
than the usual racial angle was set 
forth some years ago in famed poet 
Ogden Nash's dissection of a typical 
Southern senator in these lines: 

On a cozy little chain gang on a 

dusty southern road 

My late lamented pappy had his per- 

manent abode. 

Now some were there for stealing, 

but Daddy's only fault 

Was an overwhelming weakness for 

criminal assault. 

His philosophy was simple, and free 

of moral tape: 

Seduction is for sissies, but a he-man 

wants his rape. 

Daddy's total list of victims was em- 

barrassingly rich, 

And though one of them was Mam- 

my, he couldn't tell me which. 

Well, I didn't go to college, but I 

got me a degree; 

I reckon I'm a model of a perfect 

$.O.B. 

I'm a debit to my country but a 

credit to my dad, 

The most expensive senator the 

nation ever had; 

I remember Daddy's warning that 

raping is a crime 

Unless you rape the voters a million 

at a time. 

To which our colored brethren have 
offered "amens" for some decades. j^ 
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in her hand. It was a moment before 
he realized that she. had helped herself 
to more of the master's whisky. 

She turned at his step, and he stared 
at her, and at the glass she held, with 
wrath and horror. 

“I just thought," she said, almost en- 
tirely unabashed, “that I'd have me a 
little drink while I was waiting, Rever- 
end. But I didn’t figure on you catching 
me at it.” 

She swallowed the last of her drink 
and moved to the sink to rinse out the 


glass. She gave a little, ladylike cough- 


as she swallowed—he could not be sure 
whether this cough was genuine or in 
mockery of him. 

“Т reckon,” he said, malevolently, 
“you is just made up your mind to 
serve Satan all your days.” 

“I done made up my mind,” she an- 
swered, “чо live all I can while I can. 
If that’s a sin, well, ГЇЇ go down to 
Hell and pay for it. But don’t you fret, 
Reverend—it ain’t your soul.” 

He moved and stood next to her, full 
of anger. 

“Girl,” he said, “don’t you believe 
God? God don’t lie—and He says, plain 
as I’m talking to you, the soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die.” 

She sighed. “Reverend, look like to 
me you'd get tired, all the time beating 
on poor little Esther, trying to make 
Esther something she ain’t. I just don’t 
feel it here,” she said, and put one hand 
on her breast. "Now, what you going 
to do? Don’t you know I’m a woman 
grown, and I ain't fixing to change?” 

He wanted to weep. He wanted to 
reach out and hold her back from the 
destruction she so ardently pursued—to 
fold her in him, and hide her until the 
wrath of God was past. At the same 
time there rose to his nostrils again her 
whisky-laden breath, and beneath this, 
faint, intimate, the odor of her body. 
And he began to feel like a man in a 
nightmare, who stands in the path of on- 
coming destruction, who must move 
quickly—but who cannot move. “Jesus, 
Jesus, Jesus,” rang over and over again 
in his mind, like a bell—as he moved 
closer to her, undone by her breath, 
and her wide, angry, mocking eyes. 

“You know right well,” he whispered, 
shaking with fury, “you know right well 
why I keep after you—why I keep after 
you like I do.” 

“Мо, I don’t,” she answered, refusing, 
with a small shake of the head, to credit 
his intensity. "I sure don't know why 
you can't let Esther have her little 
whisky, and have her little ways with- 
out all the time trying to make her 
miserable." 

He sighed with exasperation, feeling 
himself begin to tremble. "I just don't 
want to see you go down, girl, I don't 
want you to wake up one fine morning 
sorry for all the sin you done, old, and 
all by yourself, with nobody to respect 
you. 

But he heard himself speaking, and it 
made him ashamed. He wanted to have 
done with talking and leave this house 
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—in a moment they would leave; and the 
nightmare would be over. : 

"Reverend," she said, "I ain't done 
nothing that I'm ashamed of, and I hope 
I don't do nothing I'm ashamed of, 
ever. i 

At the word “Reverend,” he wanted 
to strike her; he reached out instead 
and took both her hands in his. And 
now they looked directly at each other. 
There was surprise in her look, and a 
guarded triumph; he was aware that 
their bodies were nearly touching and 
that he should move away. But he did 
not move—he could not move. 

"But I can't help it," she said,. after 
a moment, maliciously teasing, "if you 
done things that you's ashamed of, Rev- 
erend: < | 

He held onto her hands as though he 
were in the middle of the.sea and her 
hands were the lifeline that would drag 
him in to shore. "Jesus Jesus Jesus," he 
prayed, "oh, Jesus Jesus. Help me to 
stand." He thought that he was pulling 
back against her hands—but he was pull- 
ing her to him. And he saw in her eyes 
now a look that he had not seen for 
many a long day and night, a look that 
was never in Deborah's eyes. 

"Yes, you know," he said, "why I'm 
all the time worrying about you—why 
I'm all the time miserable when I look 
at you." 

"But you ain't never told me none of 
this," she said. 

One hand moved to her waist, and 
lingered there. The tips of her breasts 
touched his coat, burning in like acid 
and closing his throat. Soon it would 
be too late; he wanted it to be too late. 
That river, his infernal need, rose, 
flooded, sweeping him forward as though 
he were a long-drowned corpse. 

"You know," he whispered, and 
touched her breasts and buried his face 
in her neck. 

So he had fallen: for the first time 
since his conversion, for the last tithe 
in his life. Fallen: he and Esther in the 
white folks' kitchen, the light burning, 
the door half-open, grappling and burn- 
ing beside the sink. Fallen indeed: time 
was no more, and sin, death. Hell, the 
judgment were blotted out. There was 
only Esther, who contained in her nar- 
row body all mystery and all passion, 
and who answered all his need. Time, 
snarling so swiftly past, had caused him 
to forget the clumsiness, and sweat, and 
dirt of their first coupling; how his shak- 
ing hands undressed her, standing where 
they stood, how her dress fell at length 
like a snare about her feet; how. his 
hands tore at her undergarments so that 
the naked, vivid flesh might meet his 
hands; how she protested: “Not here, 
not here;' how he worried, in some 
buried part of his mind, about the open 
door, about the sermon he was to 
preach, above his life, about Deborah; 
how the table got in their way, how his 
collar, until his fingers loosened it, 
threatened to choke him; how they 
found themselves on the floor at last, 
sweating and groaning and locked to- 
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gether; locked away from all others, all 
heavenly or. human help. Only they 
could help each other. They were alone 
in the world. 

Had Royal, his son, been conceived 
that night? Or the next night? Or the 
next? It had lasted only nine days. Then 
he had come to his senses—after nine 
days God gave him the power to tell 
her this thing could not be. 

She took his decision with the same 
casualness, the same near-amusement, 
with which she had taken his fall. Some- 
times, when they were together, he tried 
to tell her of what he felt, how the Lord 
would punish them for the sin they were 
committing. She would not listen: “You 
ain't in the pulpit now. You's here with 
me. Even a Reverend's got the right to 
take off his clothes sometime and act 
like a natural man." When he told her 
that he would not see her any mote, 
she was angry, but she did not argue. 

So it was over. Though it left him 
bruised and frightened, though he had 
lost the respect of. Esther forever (he 
prayed that she would never again come 
to hear him preach) he thanked God 
that it had been no worse. He prayed 
that God would forgive him, and never 
let him fall again. 

Yet what frightened him, and kept 
him more than ever on his knees, was 
the knowledge that, once having fallen, 
nothing would be easier than to fall 
again. Having possessed Esther, the car- 
nal man awoke, seeing the possibility 
of conquest everywhere. He was made 
to remember that though he was holy 
he was yet young; the women who had 
wanted him wanted him still; he had but 
to stretch out his hand and take what 
he wanted—even sisters in the church. 
He struggled to wear out his visions in 
the marriage bed, he struggled to awaken 
Deborah, for whom daily his hatred 
grew. 

He and £sther spoke in the yard 
again as spring was just beginning. He 
expected her to come up to him and 
ask for his help in something she was 
doing in the house. When she did not 
speak, he turned around. She was wear- 
ing a light, cotton dress of light-brown 
and dark-brown squares, and her hair 
was braided tightly all around her head. 
She looked like a little girl, and he 
almost smiled. ‘Then: “What’s the mat- 
сег?” he asked her; and felt the heart 
within him sicken. 

"Gabriel," she said, "I going to have 
a baby." 

He stared at her: she began to cry. 
He put the two pails of water carefully 
on the ground. She put out her hands 
to reach him, but he moved away. 

"Girl, stop that bellering. What you 
talking about?" 


But, having allowed her tears to be- 
gin, she could not stop them at once. 
She continued to cry, weaving a little 
where she stood, and with her hands to 
her face. He looked in panic around the 
yard and toward the house. "Stop that," 
he cried again, not daring here and now 
to touch her, "and tell me what's the 
matter!" 
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"I told you," she moaned, "I done 
told you. I going to have a baby." She 
looked at him, her face broken up and 
the hot tears falling. "It's the Lord's 
truth. I ain't making up no story, it's 
the Lord's truth." 

He could not take his eyes from her, 
though he hated what he saw. "And 
when you done find this out?" 

"Not so long. I thought maybe I was 
mistook. But ain't no mistake. Gabriel, 
what we going to do?" 

Then, as she watched his face, her 
tears began again. 

"Hush," he said, with a calm that as- 
tonished him, “we going to do some- 
thing, just you be quiet." 

"What we going to do, Gabriel? Tell 
me—what you a-fixing in your mind to 
do?” 

“You go on back in the house. Ain’t 
no way for us to talk now.” 

“Gabriel—” 

“Go on in the house, girl. Go on! 
And when she did not move, but con- 
tinued to stare at him: “We going to 
talk about it tonight. We going to get 
to the bottom of this thing tonight!" 

She turned from him and started up 
the porch steps. "Arid dry your face," 
he whispered. She bent over, lifting the 
front of her dress to dry her eyes, and 
stood so for a moment on the bottom 
step while he watched her. Then she 
straightened and walked into the house, 
not looking back. 

She was going to have his baby—his 
baby? While Deborah, despite their 
groaning, despite the humility with 
which she endured his body, yet failed 
to be quickened by any coming life. 
It was in the womb of Esther, who was 
no better than a harlot, that the seed 
of the prophet would be nourished. 

And he moved from the well, picking 
up, like a man in a trance, the heavy 
pails of water. 

They talked in the kitchen as she 
was cleaning up. 

"How come you" —it was his first 
question — “то be so sure this here's my 
baby?" 

She was not crying now. "Don't you 
start a-talking that way," she said. "Es- 
ther ain't in the habit of lying to no- 
body, and I ain't gone with so many 
men that I’m subject to get my mind 
confused." 

She was very cold and deliberate, and 
moved about the kitchen with a furious 
concentration on her tasks, scarcely 
looking at him. 

He did not know what to say, how 
to reach her. 

"You tell your mother yet?" he asked, 
after a pause. "You been to see a doc- 
tor? How come you to be so sure?" 

She sighed sharply. "No, I ain't told 
my mother, I ain't crazy. I ain't told 
nobody except you." 

"How come you to be so sure?" he 
repeated. "If you ain't seen no doctor?" 

"What doctor in this town you want 
me to go see? I go to see a doctor, I 
might as well get up and shout it from 
the housetops. No, I ain't seen no doc- 
tor, and I ain't fixing to see one in a 
hurry. I. don't need no doctor to tell 
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me what's happening in my belly." 

"And how long you been knowing 
about this?" 

"I been knowing this for maybe a 
month—maybe six weeks now." 

"Six weeks? Why ain't you opened 
your mouth before?" 

"Because I wasn't sure. I thought I'd 
wait and make sure. I didn't see no need 
for getting all up in the air before I 
knew. I didn't want to get you all upset 
and scared and evil, like you is now, if 
it weren't no need." She paused, watch- 
ing him. Then: "And you said this 
morning we was going to do something. 
What we going to do? That's what we 
got to figure out now, Gabriel." 

"What we going to do?" he repeated 
at last; and felt that the sustaining life 
had gone out of him. He sat down at 
the kitchen table and looked at the 
whirling pattern on the floor. 

But the life had not gone out of her; 
she came to where he sat, speaking 
softly, with bitter eyes. "You sound 
mighty strange to me,” she said. "Don't 
look to me like you thinking of nothing 
but how you can get shut of this—and 
me, too—quick as you know how. It 
wasn't like that always, was it, Rever- 
end? Once upon a time you couldn't 
think of nothing and nobody but me. 
What you thinking about tonight? I be 
damned if I think it's me you thinking 
of." 

"GirL" he said, wearily, "don't talk 
like you ain't got good sense. You know 
I got a wife to think about—" and he 
wanted to say more, but he could not 
find the words, and, helplessly, he 
stopped. 

"I know that," she said with less heat, 
but watching him still with eyes from 
which the old, impatient mockery was 
not entirely gone, "but what I mean is, 
if you was able to forget her once you 
ought to be able to forget her twice." 

He did not understand her at once; 
but then he sat straight up, his eyes 
wide and angry. "What you mean, girl? 
What you trying to say?" 

She did not flinch—even in his despair 
and anger he recognized how far she 
was from being the frivolous child she 
had always seemed to him. 

"You know what I means," she said. 
"You ain't never going to have no kind 
of life with that skinny, black woman— 
and you ain't never going to be able to 
make her happy—and she ain't never 
going to have no children. I be blessed, 
anyway, if I think you in your right 
mind when you married her. And it's 
me that's going to have your baby!" 

"You want me," he asked at last, “to 
leave my wife—and come with you?" 

"I thought," she answered, "that you 
had done thought of that yourself, al- 
ready, many and many a time." 

"You know," he said, with a halting 
anger, "I ain't never said nothing like 
that. I ain't never told you I wanted to 
leave my wife." 

“1 ain't talking," she shouted, at the 
end of patience, "about nothing you 
done said!" 

Immediately, they both looked toward 
the closed kitchen doors—for they were 
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not alone in the house this time. She 
sighed, and smoothed her hair with her 
hand; and he saw then that her hand 
was trembling and that her calm deliber- 
ation was all à frenzied pose. 

“Girl,” he said, "does you reckon I'm 
going to run off and lead a life of sin 
with you somewhere, just because you 
tell me you got my baby kicking in 
your belly» How many kinds of a fool 
you think I am? I got God's work to 
do—my life doesn't belong to you. Nor 
to that baby, neither—if it is my baby." 

"It's your baby," she said, coldly, "and 
ain't no way in the world to get around 
that. And it ain't been so very long 
ago, right here in this very room, when 
looked to me like a life of sin was all 
you was ready for." 

"Yes," he answered, rising, and turn- 
ing away, "Satan tempted me and I fell. 
I ain't the first man been made to fall 
on account of a wicked woman." 

"You be careful," said Esther, “how 
you talk to me. I ain't the first girl's 
been ruined by a holy man, neither." 

"Ruined?" he cried. "You? How you 
going to be ruined? When you been 
walking through this town just like a 
harlot, and a-kicking up your heels all 
over the pasture? How you going to 
stand there and tell me you been 
ruined? If it hadn't been me, it sure 
would have been somebody else." 

"But it was you,” she retorted, “and 
what I want to know is what we’s going 
to do about it.” 

He looked at her. Her face was cold 
and hard—ugly; she had never been so 
ugly before. 

“I don’t know,” he said, deliberately, 
“what we is going to do. But I tell you 
what I think you better do: you better 
go along and get one of these boys you 
been running around with to marry 
you. Because I can’t go off with you 
nowhere.” 

She sat down at the table and stared 
at him with scorn and amazement. 

“And suppose I went through town 
and told your wife, and the churchfolks, 
and everybody—suppose I did that, Rev- 
erend?" 

"And who you think," he asked—he 
felt himself enveloped by an awful, 
falling silence—"'is going to believe you?" 

She laughed. "Enough folks'd believe 
me to make it mighty hard on you." 
And she watched him. He walked up 
and down the kitchen, trying to avoid 
her eyes. "You just think back," she said, 
"to that first night, right here on this 
damn white folks' floor, and you'll see 
it’s too late for you to talk to Esther 
about how holy you is. I don't care if 
you want to live a lie, but I don't see 
no reason for you to make me suffer on 
aceount of it." 

"You can go around and tell folks if 
you want to," he said, boldly, "but it 
ain't going to look so good for you 
neither." 

She laughed again. "But I ain't the 
holy one. You's a married man, and 
you’s a preacher—and who you think 
folks is going to blame most?" 

He watched her with a hatred that 
was mixed with his old desire, knowing 


that once more she had the victory. 

"I can't marry you, you know that," 
he said. "Now, what you want me to 
do?" 

"No," she said, "and I reckon you 
wouldn't marry me even if you was free. 
I reckon you don't want no whore like 
Esther for your wife. Esther's just for 
the night, for the dark, where won't 
nobody see you getting your holy self 
all dirtied up with Esther. Esther's just 
good enough to go out and have your 
bastard somewhere in the goddamn 
woods. Ain't that so, Reverend?" 

He did not answer her. He could find 
no words. There was only silence in 
him, like the grave. 

"But I reckon,” she said slowly, “that 
I don't want to be with you no more'n 
you want to be with me. I don't want 
no man what's ashamed and scared. 
Can't do me no good, that kind of man." 
She turned in the door and faced him; 
this was the last time she really looked 
at him, and he would carry that look to 
his grave. "There's just one thing I want 
you to do," she said. "You do that, and 
we be all right." 

"What you want me to do?" he asked, 
and felt ashamed. 

"I could go through this town," she 
said, "and tell everybody about the 
Lord's anointed. Only reason I don't is 
because I don't want my mama and 
daddy to know what a fool I been. I 
ain't ashamed of it—I'm ashamed of you 
—you done made me feel a shame I ain't 
never felt before. I shamed before my 
God—to let somebody make me cheap, 
like you done done." 

He said nothing. She turned her back 
to him again. 

"D... just want to go somewhere," 
she said, "go somewhere, and have my 
baby, and think all this out of my mind. 
I want to go somewhere and get my 
mind straight. That's what I want you 
to do—and that's pretty cheap. I guess 
it takes a holy man to make a girl a 
real whore." 

"Girl," he said, "I ain't got no money." 

"Well," she said, coldly, “you damn 
well better find some." 

Then she began to cry He moved 
toward her, but she moved away. 

"If I go out into the field," he said, 
helplessly, “1 ought to be able to make 
enough money to send you away." 

"How long that going to take?" 

"A month maybe." 

And she shook her head. "I ain't go- 
ing to stay around here that long." 

They stood in silence in the open 
kitchen. door, she struggling against her 
tears, he struggling against his shame. 
He could only think: “Jesus Jesus Jesus. 
Jesus Jesus." 

"Ain't you got nothing saved up?" 
she asked at last. "Look to me like you 
been married long enough to've saved 
something!" 

Then he remembered that Deborah 
had been saving money since their wed- 
ding day. She kept it in a tin box at the 
top of the cupboard. He thought of how 
sin led to sin. 

"Yes," he said, “a little. I don't know 
how much." 


"Come now, Mr. Clayton, do you really think I need a flower?" 


"You bring it tomorrow," she told 
him. 

"Yes," he said. 

He watched her as she moved from 
the door and went to the closet for her 
hat and coat. Then she came back, 
dressed for the street and, without a 
word, passed him, walking down the 
short steps into the yard. She opened 
the low gate and turned down the long, 
silent, flaming street. 

He stole the money while Deborah 
slept. And he gave it to Esther in the 
morning. She gave notice that same day, 
and a week later she was gone—to Chi- 
cago. 

Deborah became more silent than 
ever in the weeks that followed. Some- 
times he was certain she had discovered 
that the money was missing and knew 
that he had taken it—sometimes he was 
certain that she knew nothing. Some- 
times he was certain that she knew 
everything: the theft, and the reason for 
the theft. But she did not speak. In the 
middle of the spring he went out into 
the field to preach, and was gone three 
months. When he came back he brought 
the money with him and put it in the 
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box again. No money had been added 
in the meanwhile, so he still could not 
be certain whether Deborah knew. 

He decided to let it all be forgotten, 
and begin his life again. 

But the summer brought him a letter 
with no return name or address, but 
postmarked from Chicago. Deborah gave 
it to him at breakfast, not seeming to 
have remarked tlie hand or the post. 
mark, along with the bundle of tracts 
from a Bible house which they both dis- 
tributed each week through the town. 

Esther's letter ended: 

What I think is, I made a mistake, 
that's true, and I'm paying for it now. 
But don't you think you ain't going to 
pay for it—I don't know when and I 
don't know how, but I know you going 
to be brought low one of these fine days. 
I ain't holy like you are, but I know 
right from wrong. 

I'm going to have my baby and I'm 
going to bring him up to be a man. And 
I ain't going to read to him out of no 
Bibles and I ain't going to take him to 
hear no preaching. If he dom't drink 
nothing but moonshine all his days he 
be a better man than his Daddy. уя 
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PHOTOS BY ARCHIE LEIBERMAN 


Sammy Davis Jr. loves playing shoot-em-up 


with his collection of Colt Single Actions 


Meanwhile, 
back at 
the ranch... 


Sammy DAVIS, JR., is more than just a 
fine singer, an amusing comic, a hilarious mimic 
and a skillful dancer; he has proven time and 
again that he has a remarkably-attuned ear for 
capturing a mood, a phrase or an idiosyncrasy 
that has become a segment of American life. 
And that wonderful ability to spotlight those 
moments close to people has endeared him to 
millions. It has also made him skads of money, 
even when he takes an old favorite like “ОГ 
Black Magic,” and brings new meaning to it. 
Audiences got perhaps their biggest kick out 
of the much-abused tune when Sammy went 
into a monologue that hit its climax when he 
suddenly broke and uttered the by-now classic 
break in cornball radio and TV cowboy shows: 
"Meanwhile, back at the ranch . . ." 

For Sammy that phrase has more to say than 
most listeners realize, for he’s a would-be cow- 
boy himself whose hobby is playing at shoot-em- 
ups. He loves making like Billy The Kid, who 

yas not much taller than the wee-sized Sammy. 

And Sammy loves to strap on his fancy holsters 
and play "Draw when yo're ready, podner." 
Sammy’s fast as lightning with the pair of new 
Colt Frontiers that are his favorites, and that 
are lugged around on the road wherever he 
plays. When it comes to trick draws and stunts 
after the fashion of Roy Rogers, Sammy's a 
champ, too—as slick a cowboy as ever handled 
a Hollywood six-shooter. 


Playing western toughie, 

Sammy Davis Jr. sneers 

with cocked Colt ready for action. 
He likes playing movie villains (right) 
for benefit of bemused friends. 
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For SAMMY DAVIS, his frontier days began the day he tried 
to draw against singer Mel Torme. He was “daid,” sure as shoot- 
ing. Mel, of course, had a long head start on Sammy, since he 
is one of the country’s top collectors of Colt Single Actions and 
a fellow who likes to show how to use them in the fashion of 
Wyatt Earp. Sammy promptly got started on his own collection 
(he now has about 40 Colts) and his own draw. He’s been at it 
since and has perfected some tricky draws that involve some fancy 
spins with a Colt. He is real fast on the border shift, an old 
western trick of quickly shifting a gun from one hand to another. 
And he amazes friends with his horizontal spin with two guns. 
But most important, he's fast . . . and one day real soon he 
hopes to see his old friend Mel Torme again and they'll draw— 
and Torme will be “daid.” 
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Quick draw with a tricky spin 
that winds up with gun tossed 

in air is demonstrated by Sammy. 
His favorite stunt is horizontal 
spin with two guns (below). 
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DOING THE CONTINENTAL 


Talking about the pleasure, pride and 
price of owning a Mark II, he speaks of 
the car's acceleration as being as respon- 
sive as a passionate woman to the 
touch, and he recalls with a chuckle an 
incident that occurred in Miami when 
a group of chauffeurs were joshing each 
other about the comparative workman- 
ship of American and European cars. 

The Mark II was parked beside a 
Rolls-Royce which had been delivered 
to its American owner complete with 
British chauffeur. By way of testing, 
the chauffeurs went about slamming 
doors. “Sounds like a tin can," the Eng- 
lishman said of one American-made car. 
Then after clunking shut the doors of 
the Rolls and the Mark II separately 
and simultaneously, the Briton chortled 
“That’s a proper sound, guvner, like 
a bank vault closing." 

But Al hastens to point out that, 
contrary to popular reaction to the as- 
tronomical price tage, owning a $10,000 
automobile is actually cheaper for the 
man who has his life geared to the top 
rung of luxury living. 

"We travel almost constantly. I was 
driving a Cadillac which I traded in 
every year and, of course, I had to take 
a little loss each year. But I can keep 
this one as long as five years. It's guar- 
anteed against mechanical failure and 
style change. If they put anything new 
in the models from year to year, I’m 
assured that it can be put on this one. 
In the long run, I save money," he says. 

And while nobody thinks of a man 
who plunks down $10,000 plus $1,100 
in taxes for a car and owns 70 suits as 
being money conscious, Al makes it 
clear that he understands money and 
has a sense of responsibility about it. 

"I spend money where and when I 
can get the most of what I want for it," 
he explains. "I get no pleasure from a 
highball in a soiled jelly glass when I 
can get a Martini in Swedish stemware 
for the same price." 

Some socio-psychiatrists have attempt- 
ed to explain this attitude in terms of 
"a frustration among emerging minority 
middle classes." Rejecting the lower 
classes and themselves rejected by the 
whites with whom they hope to iden- 
tify, they are described as having fled 
into a dream world of fine cars, expen- 
sive clothes and liquor, and high stake 
poker games. One eminent sociologist, 
E. Franklin Frazier, calls them the 
"black bourgoise." 

But Williams belies the theory. Since 
his teenage years when he broke into 
show business with a Duke Ellington 
Cotton Club revue, Al has constantly 
moved in and been exposed to emolu- 
ments of class and wealth that the so- 
called "black bourgeoise" never even 
heard about. 

Whether he is talking English, French 
or Italian, he still speaks with the un- 
defiled accents of his native Harlem and 
you get the impression that his only 
true eccentricity is an independence 
which keeps him always searching for 
a better way to express what he believes 
in. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


Ostentatious | autoists, who appall 
him, are constantly trying to get the 
Mark II into drag races—in town or 
out. Hotrodding youngsters pull up 
alongside at traffic lights, cast devilish 
eyes at him and edge their cars for- 
ward. On highways, driver pass, then 
drop back to sit on the rear bumper 
and "push" the Continental. 

Succumbing to temptation only once, 
Al stuck his foot in the gas tank on a 
stretch of Arizona desert highway and 
clocked 135 mph before he could pull 
away from a Chrysler “300” that he 
recalls as having been “worrisome.” 

"It 15 an exhilirating experience to 
drive along at that speed with the same 
feeling of comfort and safety you have 
at 50 miles an hour. With the individ- 
ual air conditioning ducts open and the 
windows closed, there is virtually no 
wind roar. Even at 100 miles an hour, 
there is no need to raise the voice even 
slightly when riding in the Continental," 
he says quietly. 

And you realize as he speaks that 
raising the voice at any time would be 
positively gauche for the man who drives 
a car.that delivers more sensual pleas- 
ure than anything else on wheels. 

Al bought his Mark II off the revolv- 
ing display platform at a California 
Auto Show where the Step Brothers 
were performing. "It was the showpiece 
of the show, and, of course, I went over 
to have a look at it," he recalls. A svelte 
redhead with lines as classic as those 
of the car stuck a handful of literature 
in his hand and suggested that he find 
a quiet spot to sell himself on what he 
saw. 

And the job couldn't have been hard 
for we've never seen a more convincing 


"Okay, Snooks, it's your move. 
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argument for spending $10,000 than the 
55-page book, six-page analysis of com- 
petitive cars and three-page calculation 
of tax savings that Ford Motor Com- 
pany puts out with its show-stopping 
luxury car. 

Cadillacs are not "especially easy to 
drive nor exceptionally comfortable or 
quiet," the Continental literature de- 
cares. Anticipating the Eldorado 
Brougham as the only Cadillac offering 
the Mark II a challenge, it is given the 
rapier as “a low, chopped car with a 
mass of gadgetry and a certain ‘flashy’ 
dignity.” 

Then, making its quiet snob-appeal 
pitch, the Continental describes itself 
as peerless in every department, partic- 
ularly in dignity and fashionable style 
“that never gets dated.” Only 3,000 in 
all have been produced, and no more 
than a half dozen Negroes in the coun- 
try own Continentals. 

Without revealing what effect the red- 
head had on his decision, Al turned in 
an Eldorado and plunked down $1,100 
in various taxes for the second $10,000 
Mark II to be owned by a Negro in 
America (an Eastern churchman got 
the first) and drove away with his buy. 

In the year and a half he has been 
oozing over the asphalt in this most se- 
date of all carriages, Al has come to 
believe that the Mark II may very well 
be the most fun to drive of any car in 
the world. 

“Its a real attention-getter wherever 
I go," Al says "No matter whether 
they are rich, poor, white, black, square 
or sophisticated, they turn and look 
when I pull up. And the question I'm 
asked most by both men and women is 
'How much did it cost? Not that they 
don't know, they just seem to want to 
hear me say it." 
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Even getting the gasoline tank filled 
when an indicator flashes red on the 
dashboard is a show-stopping event. 
Garage attendants take special care not 
to nick the paint with the pump nozzle. 
They wipe off greasy spots left when 
leaning against a fender, and call out 
the whole complement of the garage to 
gaze at the power plant under the hood. 

From the streets, passersby saunter 
up to eye both the car and the owner 
at close range. They peer in at the 
simple, uncluttered dashboard, and, 
hands in pockets, crane their necks to 
check the leg room in the back seat. 
The bold ask questions. 

Al answers them with a basic restraint 
and curious individuality that shows he 
can get along with people, a wide va- 
riety of people. 

"Fourteen miles in the city and about 
seventeen on the highways," he replies 
patiently to queries about gas mileage. 

On a half dozen highway trips from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, Miami and New 
York, Al has put 30,000 miles on his 
chariot in the past 18 months. In some 
sections of the country, the Mark II is 
a "mark" for traffic cops. 

One molasses-voiced cop in Georgia 
did a double take when he rounded a 
corner and saw АІ sitting at the wheel 
waiting for a traffic light to change. The 
bluecoat whirled his prowl car around, 
pulled the Mark II up in the middle 
of the block and announced “That will 
just cost you $52.75," as he made as if 
to write a ticket. 

"I didn't argue with him," Al smiles. 
"[ didn't even ask him what for. There 
I sat all brown in a brown suit in a 
brown Mark II in Georgia. I knew it 
was no use to argue." 

The Continental has probably had 
more influence than any other American 
car on postwar boudoir sports for a ride 
down any boulevard brings recurring 
smiles and raised eyebrows that show 
it takes a lot of reluctance out of a 
female. The snob value is so high that 
the babes take one look and literally 
drool themselves into a situation 
l'amour. 

"Im' aware of the snob appeal," AI 
says. But like author William Faulkner, 
he adds, "I like snobs. They spend so 
much time being snobs they don't med- 
dle with you." 

Al's indoor playroom is a 20th floor 
penthouse apartment in Chicago's snob- 
conscious Lake Meadows, an inter-racial 
high-rent housing development that in- 
vites prospective tenants to "live in a 
park by the lake." It is furnished in 
conservative modern decorator pieces, 
with accents of brown, beige and tanger- 
ine. A $1,600 Bell & Howell hi-fi fills 
the apartment's rarified Lake Michigan 
air with such appropriate sounds as 
Music For Lovers Only. 

The closets are crowded with suits 
tailored from rich English tweeds and 
imported Italian silks, six topcoats, a 
dozen overcoats, 40 pairs of shoes and 
over 400 ties. 

Mainly, Al chooses to eat out, fre- 
quenting rooms like the mural-bedecked 
Cafe Continental with its indoor side- 


walk cafe where we found him one 
breezy summer night joining in Italian 
and French songs with Don and Pierre, 
the serenading troubadours of the club's 
Embassy Room. With aplomb, he orders 
the meals from a menu printed in 
French and priced in francs. 

As he talks, it becomes apparent that 
travel in 17 foreign countries has left 
an indelible mark on the young pilgrim 
that far exceeds the transitory effect 
Paris had on the American GI or Lon- 
don has on the summer tourist. 

"Life must have thrill and appeal, 
but you can't dismiss the traditional or 
overrefined. You search around until 
you find your niche, and if you get any 
real, lasting pleasure out of life it's only 
because you keep working at it. 

“Take the Englishman on a fox hunt. 
He travels miles to get to the lodge, 
brings along an expensive red coat, 
proper hat and boots, spends half. the 
night making sure his horse and the 
hounds are ready; rises at dawn for his 
hunter's cup of rum, then goes out to 
enjoy the chase. Now, wouldn't it be 
terrible if the hounds caught the fox 
right there in the barnyard? 

“Tradition would be spoiled. And 
wouldn't it be sacrilege to chase the fox 
in a jeep? You've got to feel the spirit 
of the thing whatever it is you're trying 


to do. I like doing things the right way," 
he says with finality. 

AII told, since the Step Brothers made 
their debut in a Duke Ellington Cotton 
Club show many summers ago, the act 
has performed around the world, made 
two dozen movies, appeared with every 
big name in show business. 

They actually are not blood brothers, 
as the name suggests, but like to refer 
to themselves as "step" brothers. They 
are constantly in demand for appear- 
ances at conventions, on TV, in night 
clubs and at the private parties of 
the filthy rich. Over the years, the quar- 
tet of Harlem hoofers who started their 
careers as awkward teenagers has ac- 
quired both the means and manners of 
gentlemen and become truly continental 
in type and taste. 

To fill their engagements, they travel, 
when in America, in an Eldorado, a 
Premier and the Mark II—the most lux- 
urious high style cars in the world. 

"Our success, such as it is,” Al says, 
"has been based on trying to do things 
the right way." 

The right way to do it—style—is not 
just an idle concept, Hemingway says. 
"It is simply the way to get done what 
is supposed to be done. The fact that 
the right way also looks beautiful when 
it's done is just incidental." [ш 


PASSIONATE SURRENDER 


herself in a wide cotton toga. She still 
dressed like the Roman ladies who had 
reached here or the borders of the Su- 
dan, following the lion-hunters and the 
proconsuls. "A pity," I said, "to live 
in such different ages." 

I watched her. She was putting on her 
tunic, and for a second her head disap- 
peared in the cotton and there remained 
that naked body, that breast which had 
difficulty in passing through the belt and 
had to be gathered up in her hands. I 
turned back to her, took the toga which 
she was wrapping about herself, laid it 
on the ground, and made her sit down 
On it. 

When I touched her she pushed me 
away and started to rise. Her face had 
darkened. I made her sit down again 
brusquely; the same fever as before had 
gripped me again; she repelled me with 
firmness, but my desire, so ill expressed, 
did not offend her—she did not make it 
a matter of good manners and of a fit- 
ting occasion. She repelled my hands 
because thus Eve had repelled the hands 
of Adam in such a thicket. Or perhaps 
so as to give greater value to the adven- 
ture, because to repel is a phase in the 
game, or perhaps because she was afraid. 
But afraid of what? It was certainly not 
fear of being raped, but the more pro- 
found fear of the slave who yields to 
her master. She had to play her part of 
the war which her menfolk were losing. 
Or was I being too subtle? That army 
soap. Wasn't it merely fear that I 
wouldn't pay her? 

In my pocket I had two silver coins. 
I laid them on the palm of her hand. 
That wasn't it. She seemed very tempted 
to take them, but she gave them back 
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to me. There was something I didn't 
understand. Hatred for the "signori" 
who had destroyed her hut, killed her 
husband? The fear of being surprised 
there by some inhabitant of the village 
she had pointed out to me? I made her 
get up and led her to where the trees 
were thickest. She followed me tamely, 
but as soon as I tried to take hold of 
her again she once more began her slow 
and tenacious resistance. She defended 
herself courteously, without believing in 
her defense, and—I might almost say— 
thinking of something else all the time. 

I asked her if she was married. I knew 
how to ask her that. She shook her head 
violently. Then what obstacle was there 
to my most justifiable desire? "Come on, 
sister, cheer up, this scene from the 
Bible has gone on long enough," I said. 
But I could not make head or tail of it 
any longer and left her alone. She made 
the mistake of smiling and I took hold 
of her again. And once more she de- 
fended herself. 

Perhaps, like all the conquering sol- 
diers of this world, I was presuming to 
know the psychology of the conquered. 
I felt myself too different from them to 
admit that they might have any thoughts 
other than those suggested by the most 
elementary of natures. 

Something had been born within me 
which would never die. Looking at the 
forest I saw it shake as if it were the 
victims of a harmless earthquake. The 
ravens had not stopped their disorderly 
flights and came one after the other to 
the pools a little way off; in fact one 
of them—rendered curious by our im- 
mobility—flew down upon us and 
stayed there a second, beating its wings. 
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Then it resumed its gawky flight. 

I thought that something had been 
born in me that would never die. It had 
been born from the contact of this dark- 
skinned woman. Or had I rediscovered 
something? 1 asked myself why she 
should lie there without opening her 
eyes and, when she opened them, avoid- 
ed looking at me; and meantime her 
hands—strangers to me a little while ago 
—now sought my skin and held me tight, 
terrified that I might go away, leave her 
as one does in such cases, when one 
has brought oneself to consider, with 
- disgust, one’s own error. 

I heard far off the noise of a truck 
and decided that I would leave at once, 
but I could not move; perhaps I was 
tired, and the woman lay there, silent 
and indolent. When I realized that it 
might be she that kept me back, I un- 
dertook to leave before it was too late, 
before I let myself be led to her hut, to 
spend the four days of my leave there 
and perhaps more, before I accepted 
that incalculable defeat. I rose and she 
scarcely looked at me through her half- 
shut lashes and put her forearm across 
her face. In a second—I told myself that 
I was too tired and that I had to rest— 
I was beside her again. She held me in 
her arms with indolent sweetness. It was 
warm and I fell asleep. 

I had not slept much—twenty minutes. 
The woman had meantime slipped on 
her dress and was watching over my 
sleep. I looked at her with disgust, and 
besides she was immersed in her own 
thoughts which once again were not con- 
cerned with my person. I went to wash 
myself at the pool, and from the other 
pool took water to drink—it was luke- 
warm but I drank a lot all the same. I 
was hungry too, now, and took from 
my haversack a ration biscuit and a tin 
of meat; but the meat had melted in 
the heat so I opened a tin of fruit. The 
woman watched me, following my move- 
ments as if she were watching a conjur- 
ing act. She would not accept the meat, 
but ate the peach—but it was something 
new of which she was not sure. Perhaps 
she would have preferred one of these 
terrible Ethiopian stews of sun-dried 
meat. 

Here I reassumed control of the situ- 
ation. Memory united us, but the tin 
put a high unscalable wall between us. 
I wanted to go now; I had had enough. 
I wanted a book and a chat in the mess 
at a post on the road, where you can 
even meet a friend who doesn’t want to 
know when your story is going to end 
and doesn’t inflict on you the story of 
his own adventures. 

I had to go and gathered up the pack. 
The woman said nothing. She knew it 
would not have lasted and was not sur- 
prised at my sudden decision, nor did 
she deplore it. Perhaps everything was 
a matter of indifference to her, although 
her hands had sought my skin with such 
ferocity. And I could not imagine the 
reason for that fury. There, the woman 
was looking at me as She had a short 
time before when I asked her if the 
right way was in this direction or that. 
It was all over. Here disappointment ap- 
peared only when I said goodbye, and 
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I remembered that for the second time 
that day I was leaving someone and at 
the same time trying to overcome a sense 
of guilt. First, I had left the soldier 
with his truck—and perhaps he was still 
waiting for help—now I was leaving her, 
and two thousand years. 

"Yes, two thousand years," I thought, 
"but they're past. Aren't four days 
worth more?" And I laughed while the 
woman, leaning her chin on her knees, 
which she held clasped in her arms, 
seemed sunk in thought. "It's late," I 
concluded, "and there's nothing to kee 
me here now." The woman herself had 
become a poor thing in my eyes, and my 
sin insignificant. 

I took the two coins out of my pocket 
again and put them back in the palm 
of her hand. She looked at them again, 
tempted to take them, and once more 
gave them back to me. She did not want 
anything and I was only too proud of it. 

Then I sat down beside her—only a 
minute, the time to say goodbye to her— 
and opened the pack. Was there any- 
thing in the pack that would please her? 
I took everything out, and every time 
made a sign that she could take what 
I showed her. Did she want a pair of 
drawers? A shirt? А towel—nothing short 
of a wedding gift? Did she want this 
little Bible printed in Oxford? It lacks 
only a blank page which unfortunately 
ended up in a cigarette tin. But you 
don’t really notice it. Or this woolen 
jersey? Well then, the toilet articles? The 
toothpaste perhaps, or the shaving lo- 
tion? But no, the smile which at inter- 
vals breaks the gravity of your face is 
like the moon among storm clouds. No 
toothpaste? Well then . . . No, not this, 
let’s leave this packet of letters. Per- 
haps this pair of shorts? Yes? 

“Too little,” I thought; I showed her 
the watch. It was a very bad watch 
which always stopped at critical mo- 
ments; I had found that out that very 
day. I had been thinking about buying 
another for a long time, and this time 
I would buy one at Asmara. What bet- 
ter chance of getting rid of a watch 
with a muddled sense of time? I would 
have left it in the bush, it deserved it. 

The woman looked at the watch, fas- 
cinated. It was too much, the offer was 


proving too much for any real power 


of refusal and her sorrow at my unex- 
pected departure disappeared before 
this unexpected sacrifice. It was a cheap- 
jack watch which stopped punctually 
when I had most need of it. There was 
one night when I should have been up, 
and it let me down. Tell me, was there 
ever a better chance of getting rid of it? 

I fastened it round her wrist and her 
breast heaved with profound joy, shook 
with emotion. Now, I think I have 
come to understand that woman’s na- 
ture. On that day, to be precise during 
these hours, she was crossing the thresh- 
old of adolescence and of youth, leaving 
adolescence behind her, and her ges- 
tures partook of both ages, Sometimes 
indolent, then suddenly vivacious again, 
full of unsatisfied curiosity. And an 
instant later, far far off, two thousand 
years off and amazed to find herself alive 
beside a man clad in brown cloth. While 
I was fastening on the watch she looked 
long into my eyes, bending her head; 
and I had the pleasant feeling that I 
was slipping on the wedding ring. 

She didn’t want anything else. Then 
I could go. 

But I was mistaken. The woman had 
not even for a moment believed in the 
possibility of my so rewarding her. In- 
stead she had thought—I noticed it too 
late—that these things were a pledge to 
reassure her that I would not go away. 
And when she saw that I really was 
going she uttered a cry that pierced me 
to the core. She had run up to me and 
held me back by the arm and leaned 
against me with her whole body, and 
once more I felt her breast-unhampered 
by her tunic—press against my arm. She 
was speaking now, although I did not 
catch a single word of her passionate 
discourse. To make her stop I gave a 
sign in the affirmative—I would stay a 
little longer; the sun was high, and after 
all it was sufficient if I reached the 
bridge before dusk. 

I went back to the trees, allowing her 
to lead me, and it started over again. 
Once again there was the terror of fall- 
ing into that age-old river, again the 
joy of falling and the certainty that it 
was useless to cmerge from it. After- 
wards I fell asleep once more. And once 
more, above my head, was her watchful 
breast. Pd 


DAY NEGROES LEFT EARTH (Continued from Page 48) 


The money appeared. The old man 
fingered it into his hat and gave the 
hat to Belter. "Son," he said, "you ain't 
missin' no rocket." 

Belter smiled into the hat. “No, sir, 
I guess I ain't!" 

Teece shouted: “You give that money 
back to them!" 

Belter bowed respectfully, handing 
the money over, and when Teece would 
not touch it he set it down in the dust 
at Teece’s feet. “There’s your money, 
sir,* he said. “Thank you kindly." 
Smiling, he gained the saddle of his 
horse and whipped his horse along, 
thanking the old man, who rode with 
him now until they were out of sight 
and hearing. 

"Son of a bitch," whispered 'Теесе, 
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staring blind at the sun. "Son of a 
bitch." 

"Pick up the money, Samuel," said 
someone from the porch. 

It was happening all along the way. 
Little white boys, barefoot, dashed up 
with the news. “Them that has helps 
them that hasn't! And that way they all 
get free! Seen a rich man give a poor 
man two hundred bucks to pay off some- 
‘un! Seen some'un else give some'un else 
ten bucks, five bucks, sixteen, lots of 
that, all over, everybody!" 

The white men sat with sour water 
in their mouths. Their eyes were almost 
puffed shut, as if they had been struck 
in their faces by wind and sand. 

The rage was in Samuel Teece. He 

(Continued on Page 68) 


"Maybe I am pretty as a picture, but keep your cotton-pickin’ hands off the frame." 
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climbed up on the porch and glared at 
the passing swarms. He waved his gun. 
And after a while when he had to do 
something, he began to shout at anyone, 
any Negro who looked up at him. 
"Bang! There's another rocket out in 
space!" he shouted so all could hear. 
"Bang! By God!" The dark heads didn't 
Hicker or pretend to hear, but their 
white eyes slid swiftly over and back. 
"Crash! АП them rockets fallin'! Scream- 
in’, dyin’! Bang! God Almighty, I’m 
glad Гт right here on old terra firma. 
As they says in that old joke, the more 
firma, the less terra! Ha, ha!" 

Horses clopped along, shuffling up 
dust. Wagons bumbled оп ruined 
springs. 

“Bang!” His voice was lonely in the 
heat, trying to terrify the dust and the 
blazing sun sky. “Wham! Niggers all 
over space! Jerked outa rockets like so 
many minnows hit by a meteor, by God! 
Space fulla meteors. You know that? 
Sure! Thick as buckshot; powie! Shoot 
down them tin-can rockets like so many 
ducks, so many clay pipes! Ole sardine 
cans full of black cod! Bangin’ like a 
stringa ladyfingers, bang, bang, bang! 
Ten thousand dead here, ten thousand 
there. Floatin’ in space, around and 
around earth, ever and ever, cold and 
way out, Lord! You hear that, you 
there!" Е 

High tide passed. It was two o'clock. 
Low tide came. Soon the river was dried 
up, the town silent, the dust settling in 
a film on the stores, the seated men, the 
tall hot trees. 

Silence. 

The men sat on the hardware porch, 
not blinking or swallowing. 

"I can't figure why they left now. 
With things lookin' up. I mean, every 
day they got more rights.: What they 
want, anyway? Here's the poll tax gone, 
and more and more states passin' anti- 
lynchin’ bills, and all kinds of equal 
rights. What more they. want? They 
make almost as good money as a white 
ian, but there they go." 

Far down the empty street a bicycle 
came. 

“ГИ be goddamned. Teece, here comes 
your Silly now." 

The bicycle pulled up before the 
porch, a seventeen-year-old colored boy 
on it, all arms and feet and long legs. 
He looked up at Samuel Teece and 
smiled. 

"So you got a guilty conscience and 
came back," said Teece. 

"No, sir, I just brought the bicycle." 

"What's wrong, couldn't get it on the 
rocket?” 

“That wasn't it, sir." 

"Don't tell me what it was! Get off, 
you're not goin' to steal my sp cA 
He gave the boy a push. The bicycle 
fell. "Get inside and start cleaning the 
brass." 

"Beg pardon?" The boy's eyes wid- 
ened. ` 

"You heard what I said. There's guns 
need unpacking there, and a crate of 
nails just come from Natchez——” 

"Mr. Téece." 


"And a box of hammers need fix- 
in 
“Mr, Teece, sir?” 
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“You 
glared. 

“Mr. Teece, you don’t mind I take 
the day off,” he said apologetically. 

“And tomorrow and day after tomor- 
row and the day after the day after 
that,” said Teece. 

- I'm) atraid «so; sir.” 

“You should be afraid, boy. Come 
here." He marched the boy across the 
porch and drew a paper out of a desk. 
"Remember this?" 

"Sir?" 

“It’s your workin’ paper. You signed 
it, there’s your X right there, ain’t it? 
Answer me.” 

"I didn't sign that, Mr. Teece.” The 
boy trembled. "Anyone can make an 


still standin’ there!" Teece 


"Listen to this, Silly. Contract: “I 
will work for Mr. Samuel Teece two 
years, starting July 15, 2001, and if in- 
tending to leave will give four weeks' 
notice and continue working until my 
position is filled.’ There.” Teece slapped 
the paper, his eyes glittering. "You cause 
trouble, we'll take it to court.” 

"I can’t do that," wailed the boy, 
tears starting to roll down his face. “If 
I don't go today, I don't go." 

"I know just how you feel, Silly; yes, 
sir, I sympathize with you, boy. But 
we'll treat you good and give you good 
food, boy. Now you just get inside and 
start working and forget all about that 
nonsense, eh, Silly? Sure." Теесе grinned 
and patted the boy's shoulder. 

The boy turned and looked at the 
old men sitting on the porch. He could 
hardly see now for his tears. ‘““Maybe— 
maybe one of these gentlemen here . . ." 
The men looked up in the hot, uneasy 
shadows, looking first at the boy and 
then at Teece. 

"You meanin' to say you think a 
white man should take your place, boy?" 
asked Teece coldly. 

Grandpa Quartermain took his red 
hands off his knees. He looked at the 
horizon thoughtfully and said, ““Теесе, 
what about me?" 

"What?" 

“TH take Silly's job." 

The porch was silent. 

Teece balanced himself in the air. 
"Grandpa," he said warningly. 

"Let the boy go. I'll clean the brass." 

"Would you, would you, really?" 
Silly ran over to Grandpa, laughing, 
tears on his cheeks, unbelieving. 

“Süre 

“Grandpa,” said Teece, “keep your 
damn trap outa this." 

“Give the kid a break, Teece.” 

Teece walked over and seized the 
boy's arm. "He's mine. I'm lockin' him 
in the back room until tonight." 

*Don't, Mr. Teece!" 

The boy began to sob. His crying 
filled the air of the porch. His eyes 
were tight. Far down the street an old 
tin Ford was choking along, approach- 
ing, a last load of colored people in it. 
"Here comes my family, Mr. Teece, oh 
please, please, oh God, please!" 

“Teece,” said one of the other men 
on the porch, getting up, "let him go." 

Another man rose also. “That goes 
for me too." | 

"And me," said another. 
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"What's the use?" Тһе men all talked 
now. "Cut it out, Teece." 

"Let him go." 

Teece felt for his gun in his pocket. 
He saw the men's faces. He took his 
hand away and left the gun in his 
pocket and said, "So that's how it is?" 

“That’s how it is,” someone said. 

Teece let the boy go. "All right. Get 
out." He jerked his hand back in the 
store. "But I hope you don’t think 
you're gonna leave any trash behind to 
clutter my store." 

"No, sir!" 

"You clean everything outa your shed 
in back; burn it." 

Silly shook his head. "Ill take it 
with." 

“They won't let you put it on that 
damn rocket." 

"IH take it with," insisted the boy 
softly. 

He rushed back through the hardware 
store. There were sounds of sweeping 
and cleaning out, and a moment later 
he appeared, his hands full of tops and 
marbles and old dusty kites and junk 
collected through the years. Just then 
the old tin Ford drove up and Silly 
climbed in and the door slammed. 
Teece stood on the porch with a bitter 
smile. "What you goin' to do up there?" 

"Startin new," said Silly. "Gonna 
have my own hardware." 

"God damn it, you been learnin' my 
trade so you could run off and use it!" 

"No, sir, I never thought one day 
this’d happen, sir, but it did. I can't 
help it if I learned, Mr. Teece." 

"I suppose you got names for your 
rockets?" 

They looked at their one clock on 
the dashboard of the car. 

SES ST. 

"Like Elijah and the Chariot, The 
Big Wheel and The Little Wheel, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, eh?" 

"We got names for the ships, Mr. 
К еесе 

"God the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
I wouldn't wonder? Say, boy, you got 
one named the First Baptist Church?" 

"We got to leave now, Mr. Teece." 

Teece laughed. "You got one named 
Swing Low, and another named Sweet 
Chariot?" : 

The car started up. "Good-by, Mr. 
“reece.” 

"You got 
Bones?” 

“Good-by, mister!” 

“And another called Over Jordan! 
Ha! Well, -tote that rocket, boy, lift 
that rocket, boy, go on, get blown up, 
see if T carel" 

The car churned off into the dust. 
The boy rose and cupped his hands to 
his mouth and shouted one last time at 
Teece: “Mr. Teece, Mr. Teece, what 
you goin' to do nights from now on? 
What you goin’ to do nights, Mr. 
Teece?" 

Silence. The car faded down the road. 
It was gone. "What in hell did he 
mean?" mused Teece. “What am I 
goin' to do nights?" 

He watched the dust settle, and it 
suddenly came to him. 

He remembered nights when men 


one named Roll Dem 


drove to his house, their knees sticking 
up sharp and their shotguns sticking up 
sharper, like a carful of cranes under 
the night trees of summer, their eyes 
mean. Honking the horn and him slam- 
ming his door, a gun in his hand, laugh- 
ing to himself, his heart racing like a 
ten-year-old's, driving off down the 
summer-night road, a ring of hemp rope 
coiled on the car floor, fresh shell boxes 
making every man's coat look bunchy. 
How many nights over the years, how 
many nights of the wind rushing in the 
car, flopping their hair over their mean 
eyes, roaring, as they picked a tree, a 
good strong tree, and rapped on a 
shanty door! 

"So that's what the son of a bitch 
meant?" Teece leaped out into the sun- 
light. "Come back, you bastard! What 
am I goin' to do nights? Why, that 
lousy, insolent son of a . . ." 

It was a good question. He sickened 
and was empty. Yes. What will we do 
nights? he thought. Now they're gone, 
what? He was absolutely empty and 
numb. 

He pulled the pistol from his pocket, 
checked its load. 

"What you goin' to do, Sam?" some- 
one asked. 

"Kill that son of a bitch." 

Grandpa said, "Don't get yourself 
heated." 

But Samuel Teece was gone around 
behind the store. A moment later he 
drove out the drive in his open-top car. 
"Anyone comin' with me?" 

"I'd like a drive," said Grandpa, and 
got up. 

"Anyone else?" 

Nobody replied. 

Grandpa got in and slammed the 
door. Samuel Teece gutted the car out 
in a great whirl of dust. They didn't 
speak as they rushed down the road 
under the bright sky. The heat from the 
dry meadows was shimmering. 

They stopped at a crossroad. “Which 
way'd they go, Grandpa?” 

Grandpa squinted. “Straight on ahead, 
I figure.” 

They went on. Under the summer 
trees their car made a lonely sound. 
The road was empty, and as they drove 


along they began to notice something. 


Teece slowed the car and bent out, his 
yellow eyes fierce. 

“God damn it, Grandpa, you see what 
them bastards did?” 

"What?" asked Grandpa, and looked. 

Where they had been carefully set 
down and left, in neat bundles every 
few feet along the empty country road, 
were old roller skates, a bandanna full 
of knicknacks, some old shoes, a cart- 
wheel, stacks of pants and coats and 
ancient hats, bits of oriental crystal that 
had once tinkled in the wind, tin cans 
of pink geraniums, dishes of waxed 
fruit, cartons of Confederate money, 
washtubs, scrubboards, wash lines, soap, 
somebody’s tricycle, someone else's 
hedge shears, a toy wagon, a jack-in-the- 
box, a stained-glass window from the 
Negro Baptist Church, a whole set of 
brake rims, inner tubes, mattresses, 
couches, rocking chairs, jars of cold 
cream, hand mirrors. None of it flung 


down, no, but deposited gently and with 
feeling, with decorum, upon the dusty 
edges of the road, as if a whole city had 
walked here with hands full, at which 
time a great bronze trumpet had sound- 
ed, the articles had been relinquished 
to the quiet dust, and one and all, the 
inhabitants of the earth had fled straight 
up into the blue heavens. 

"Wouldn't burn them, they said," 
cried Teece angrily. "No, wouldn't burn 
them like I said, but had to take them 
along and leave them where they could 
see them for the last time, on the road, 
all together and whole. Them niggers 
think they're smart." 

He veered the car wildly, mile after 
mile, down the road, tumbling, smash- 
ing, breaking, scattering bundles of 
paper, jewel boxes, mirrors, 
“There, by damn, and there!” 

The front tire gave a whistling cry. 
The car spilled crazily off the road into 
a ditch, flinging Teece against the glass. 

"Son of a bitch!" He dusted himself 
off and stood out of the car, almost cry- 
ing with rage. 

He looked at the silent, empty road. 
"We'll never catch them now, never, 
never." As far as he could see there was 
nothing but bundles and stacks and 
more bundles neatly placed like little 


chairs.. 


abandoned shrines in the late day, in 
the watm-blowing wind. 

Teece and Grandpa came walking 
tiredly back to the hardware store an 
hour later. The men were still sitting 
there, listening, and watching the sky. 
Just as Teece sat down and eased his 
tight shoes off someone cried, “Look!” 

"Ill be damned if I will,” said Teece. 

But the others looked. And they saw 
the golden bobbins rising in the sky, 
far away. Leaving flame behind, they 
vanished. 

In the cotton fields the wind blew 
idly among the snow clusters. In still 
farther meadows the watermelons lay, 
unfingerprinted, striped like tortoise 
cats lying in the sun. 

The men on the porch sat down, 
looked at each other, looked at the 
yellow rope piled neat on the store 
shelves, glanced at the gun shells glint- 
ing shiny brass in their cartons, saw the 
silver pistols and long black metal shot- 
guns hung high and quiet in the shad- 
ows. Somebody put a straw in his mouth. 
Someone else drew ‘а figure in the dust. 

Finally Samuel Teece held his empty 
shoe up in triumph, turned it over, 
stared at it, and said, "Did you notice? 
Right up to the very last, by God, he 
said ‘Mister’!” al 
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the hall, she had waited, watching for 
his face to appear around the last turn 
in the stairs. 

"I've been looking at all the numbers 
on the doors," he said. "You live right 
on top of the world." 

"Won't you come in?" 

He went in and she shut the door 
behind him. He didn't take off the flat- 
crowned hat; he just turned and looked 
at her, those dark eyes which he'd 
trained on Chavez two night ago now 
trained on her. He was smiling a little. 

"Hat and coat?" Laine asked. “It’s an 
old custom of the house." 

Her hands were trembling as she 
hung them in the closet. 

“Thats the most forlorn-looking 
chair, but it's also the most comfort- 
able." She pointed to the old blue over- 
stuffed by the window. 

But he didn't take it. He was stand- 
ing there on the round white string rug 
in front of the couch, looking at her. 

"It's a long ride down here from Har- 
lem," he said. 

Though his words were said through 
that little smile of his, she felt something 
not quite friendly in them. 

"I know it is. That's why I'm very 
thrilled that you came." 

"And why'd I come?" Paris James 
asked. "Do you know?" 

"I don't know," she said, chilled by 
his tone. "I hope it wasn't just for the 
pie, because all I've got is some coconut 
cake. Would you like some?" 

"One of us two," he said, "is crazy. 
Maybe me." 

"Because I 
came?" 

"Yeah," he said, "because you invited 
me and I came." 

"But hasn't a woman ever invited you 
to dinner before?" 


invited you and you 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


"Yeah," Baby said, "they have. But 
not a white woman." 

"But maybe I'm not a white woman. 
Maybe I'm colored and you didn't know 
MG 

"You're white, all right," Baby said. 
“If you weren't, I could tell" — he 
snapped two long brown fingers—“‘just 
like that, no matter how white you 
look." 

"Ill make some coffee and get the 
cake." 

"Yeah. Cake sounds good." 

But when she turned, he didn't move; 
she had to brush past him to go to the 
kitchen. 

"Please sit down and be comfortable," 
she called. "It'll take a minute for the 
water to boil." 

He appeared in the doorway. “I’m not 
used to sitting down. I like to keep 
moving." 

She brought out the cake and plates, 
and cut the cake into two pieces and 
put them on the plates. She couldn't 
look at him. She felt the way she imag- 
ined a Negro feels in the presence of а 
white person asserting his detachment 
and his arrogance. Giving the kettle à 
little shake to persuade it to boil, she 
said, “I’ve made a fool of myself, haven't 
I—calling you up and getting you down 
here for no real reason at all." 

“I felt like taking a ride tonight." 

She looked gratefully around at him. 
“That doesn’t make me any less of a 
fool." 

She carried everything on a tray into 
the studio and put it on the coffee table 
in front of the couch. Then she sat 
down—but he continued standing. 

"Why don't you puli up the chair," 
she said. "Or sit here on the couch." 

He sat on the couch. 

"Cream and sugar?" 
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"Yeah—thanks." 

He drank some coffee—half the cup 
at one swallow. 

He studied her face—did he only seem 
to be amused by her or was she read- 
ing something into his expression that 
wasn't there? 

He said finally: "Maybe you ought 
to put that on." 

He meant the phonograph, and she 
went over to it. "There's a rumba rec- 
ord on it now." 

"Fine, I like rumba." 

“РП put some Teddy Wilson-Billie 
Holidays on top of it.” 

“Fine.” 

He didn’t let her sit back down. They 
were dancing, and his body wasn’t hard 
as she’d imagined it, but as supple as 
the bodies of wild animals that run all 
night every night of their lives must be. 
One by one the records dropped, spin- 
ning them on. She added more—and 
felt a flash of embarrassment as she 
turned from the machine with her arms 
out to accept him. Yet he seemed to 
accept her too in the way he held her 
so knowingly, subtly adjusting his 
rhythm to hers, giving her a feeling of 
wholeness she had never known in danc- 
ing before. 

Her Jess were numb, her breath hurt 
in her ¢hest when finally they discovered 
that thë: last record had already played 
through twice. She turned off the ma- 
chine and, looking around, saw that he 
hadn't moved from where she'd left him. 
His face was once more the sure, dead- 
sure, ironic, catlike face she had seen 
at the Fancy Fish earlier this evening 
and in the ring two nights ago. She 
felt that fear of him, vaguely attractive, 
that she'd felt when he first came in. 

"You're different, dancing" She 
folded her legs under her as she sat on 
the couch again and lit a cigarette. 

Before she understood what he was 
doing, he'd come over to the couch and 
sat down not with distance between 
them as before, but close to her; so 
close that his arm touched hers. Then 
that arm was around her and he was 
kissing her—going straight to her mouth 
with no preliminaries, his full mouth 
completely possessing her smaller one 
so that there seemed no choice except 
to respond as absolutely, as directly . . . 
his hand equally direct, touching her for 
the first time in the middle of the kiss 
not on her hair, her face, or even her 
breast. She felt herself rising to meet 
him as she saw fleetingly before she 
closed her eyes that the misting rain 
outside had changed to a whirling cur- 
tain of snow flashing from the light in 
this room like a cascade of falling stars 
against the night. 

Did minutes or hours or years elapse 
between the time they stood tearing off 
their clothes in the darkness of her bed- 
room till the moment she opened un- 
willing eyes blinking with gray morning 
light to find him gone? She only knew 
as she lay there afterward, floating in a 
shallow pool of unreality, that they had 
been as impersonal as two wild things 
out of the night, meeting by chance in 
an unmapped wilderness and taking 
each other with an unthinking urgency 
as pure and powerful as raw life itself— 
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saying not a word to each other the 
whole night through but crying out in 
the unfriendly darkness together or sep- 
arately like cats, like beasts, like crea- 
tures that have plunged down into the 
whirlpool of bitter life and touched, 
again and again, a burning fountain- 
head. 

Exhausted, aching in her breasts, her 
loins, her legs, even her jaws and her 
bitten, metallic-tasting tongue, alone in 
her bed she had gone to sleep again— 
to sleep away that whole day until dusk 
awoke her starving, still aching, dazed 
with the thought of what she had done, 
cleansed by this night; too weary to 
wonder where or when he had gone or 
how she would find him again. But 
knowing in her blood and bones and 
brain that she would have to find him 
again. эу» 

But of course he hadn't called, апа 
she knew he wouldn't. She knew on 
what terms their night had been, better 
than she'd known the terms of her re- 
lationship with any man before. A sea 
of nothingness lapped at the shores of 
the lost exotic island that night had 
been. 

And then three nights later when he 
still hadn't called she humbled herself 
and called him at the Tavern, but he 
wasn't there. She called him again the 
next afternoon. 

"You do remember me?" she'd said 
with a certain edge to her voice. 

He laughed. "Yeah, my memory's 
gettin’ better now. Why don't you get 
in a cab and we'll have something to 
eat." 

"At the Fancy Fish?" 

She felt his hesitation. “Wait a min- 
ute, there's a place on First Avenue 
round 116th Street called Patsy's. It's 
an Italian place and the food is real 
good. How bout if I met you there?" 

“All right," she said. But her voice 
was faint from the knowledge that this 
step in going out publicly with him was 
a more decisive step in her life than any 
past or future intimacy could be. 

When -she got out of the cab on the 
barren tenement-lined avenue and real- 
ized that this wasn't Harlem at all but 
an Italian neighborhood on the fringe 
of Harlem, she sensed that in meeting 
her here he was tevealing the same mis- 
givings she'd had; that perhaps it was 
as embarrassing for him to be seen by 
his friends escorting a white woman in 
Harlem as it would be for her to walk 
into Abruzzi’s or Charles’ with him— 
or any restaurant where she was likely 
to meet people she knew. . 

So it was that in a place patronized 
by Italians and Puerto Ricans and a 
few Negroes, but by no one who knew 
either her or Baby, she had felt as 
isolated as though she were meeting him 
in her own apartment again. It was an 
isolation that neither of them ever men- 
tioned, not that night nor the three 
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or four other nights they saw each other 
in restaurants equally foreign to both 
of them—returning afterward to Morton 
Street; to the heat of their bold affair 
and their shameless cries. 

She was the one who’d made the first 
move toward bringing their attachment 
into the open. One afternoon she’d in- 
vited a dozen friends for cocktails and 
asked Baby to come down without 
bothering to tell him that other people 
were going to be here—knowing with- 
out wanting to believe it that he 
wouldn’t come if he understood the cir- 
cumstances. 

He’d looked as startled as a man en- 
tering the wrong apartment when she 
opened the door and he saw behind her 
all those white faces. His sudden stiff- 
ness told her she'd done the stupidest 
thing possible in arranging this; especi- 
ally when she'd invited the only two col- 
ored people she knew: big genial Percy 
Liscott, who affected a goatee and a 
GI field jacket and could talk about 
nothing except his own poetry and the 
little success he'd had getting it pub- 
lished; and the girl downstairs who 
taught at a progressive school for chil- 
dren a few streets away. For they were 
both intellectual Negroes, and more 
than that, Negroes who had made their 
break with Harlem. They were as far 
as her other friends from any world 
Baby could feel comfortable in. 

He had stayed only a few minutes, 
not even removing his coat, drinking 
the coke she insisted on bringing him, 
and then saying he had to go. Promising 
to come back later (“They'll be gone 
by seven-thirty," she told him, “апа I've 
got dinner all planned for us") but not 
coming back. And not calling her. Not 
that night and not for three long days— 
until his call from camp. For throughout 
the few weeks they'd known each other, 
she felt that each time he left her was 
the last time she would ever see him; 
knowing that their relationship was held 
together by her own will alone; that 
whatever she might mean to him was 
probably not enough to compensate him 
for the awkwardness of knowing her. It 
occurred to her: He's never once even 
asked about birth control. Even that has 
been my responsibility. 

She drank her drink down to the ice 
cubes, then stared at them, a nest of 
three translucent stones—shaking them 
once as if needing a sound she herself 
made to awaken her from the strange 
mood his call had produced in her. She 
should have felt some sort of lift, but : 
his reluctance depressed her. His train- 
ing rules, she thought, getting up and 
going into the kitchen. But there 
weren't any training rules until yester- 
day. 

She remembered as she fixed herself 
another drink that she'd forgotten to 
eat lunch. But not wanting food now. 
Wanting—something else—that elusive 
invitation, the inviting shadow of adven- 
tures she longed for but seldom found. 
She wondered, holding her whiskey and 
soda up to the window to see if the 
color was dark enough, could it possibly 
be that I love him just because it is 
such a desperate thing to love him— 
such an annihilating thing? Ww 
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MR. NOAH WEBSTER, keeper 
of the English language for some 
years, has this to offer on the subject 
of the word, inhibition—''a restrain- 
ing, a holding back, from inhibere, 
to hold back, to restrain." Since 
Sigmund Freud pitched in his two 
cents worth and delved further 
into the word, people have been 
bouncing from couch to couch to 
find ways of casting off their inhi- 
bitions. Ап easier and cheaper way 
of getting rid of repressions than 
the couch method comes in month- 
ly doses that are pleasurable to 
take. Wrapped in a neat package 
that mixes gaiety and exhileration, 
Duke provides a full measure of 
release from the mundane and 
morbid. 

No restraint or holding back, as 
Mr. Webster says, but a chance to 
relax and let yourself go in un- 
inhibited fashion with sophisticated 
fiction, photos, cartoons, jokes and 
articles. Here 15 entertainment on 
the printed page of the kind you 
expect from first rate performers. 
You can get your reserved seat for 
every monthly show in DukE with 
a subscription now. 
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